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B. R. HAYDON AND SHELLEY. 


To-pay Haydon is remembered rather as a 
lecturer and writer on art than as a painter. 
He seems to have been the first td recognize 
the supreme value of the Elgin Marbles ; 
and it was chiefly through his exertions that 
these relics of the Parthenon were ultimately 
purchased by the nation. His friendship 
with Keats is historical ; but his acquaint- 
ance with Shelley never ripened into friend- 
ship. This is not surprising: the man who 
wrote in the year before his death (1846), 
“The moment I touch a great canvas I 
think I see my creator smiling on all my 
efforts,” could have little in common with 
Alastor. 

In F. W. Haydon’s edition (1876) of his 
father’s ‘Correspondence and Table-Talk,’ 
i. 111, the painter’s first meeting (1816) with 
the poet is described. It was at a dinner— 
one of the last he attended at Leigh Hunt’s. 
Haydon arrived late, and took his place at 
the table. Opposite to him sat a hectic, 


spare, intellectual-looking creature, carving 
a piece of broccoli on his plate as if it were 
the substantial wing of a chicken. Suddenly, 
in the most feminine and gentle voice, 
Shelley, for it was he, said: ‘‘ As to that 
detestable religion, the Christian—* Haydon 
looked up, but says he in his diary :— 

“On casting a glance round the table, I easily 
saw by Leigh Hunt’s expression of ecstasy and the 
simper of the women, I was to be set at that 
evening ‘vi et armis.’ I felt exactly like a stag 
at bay, and I resolved to gore without mercy.” 

The result was a heated and passionate 
argument, and the resolution on Haydon’s 
part to subject himself no more to the 
chance of these discussions. On p. 318, 
in the fragment of a reply, in 1817, to John 
Scott, Haydon writes :— 

“Voltaire, Gibbon, Hume, and Shelley have 
a certain range of capacity, not of the highest 
order, They have talent enough to torture truth, 
and sophisticate for falsehood, but not candour 
enough to make allowance for any want, if its 
allowance should be against them.” 


In vol. ii. p. 72n. the editor relates that 
Shelley’s *‘ Adonais’® reached Haydon from 
Pisa in the course of 1821, and he was much 
pleased with it ; quotes it in a letter to Miss 
Mitford; and details how he first met 
Shelley at dinner at Horace Smith’s (sic). 
The following letter is in my mother’s 

possession :— 
Painting room 

doy 
UOpARET "sayy 
My DEAR MAyor 

I was very much gratified by your letter, 
and envy both you and Chatfield’s’ sensations 
when you heard Rubens so_ enthusiastically 
welcomed. No man of common feeling but must 
be excited by his works: and I hope both you 
and Chatfield will go to his tomb, fall down on 
your knees, and pray with all your might, that 
his spirit may for the rest of your lives, make 
you paint your backgrounds clear and distant, 
your foregrounds, distinct & advancing; your 
shadows thin and pure, your lights fresh & 
embodied ; your compositions, massy and not 
crowded, your expressions true without grimace 
& actions powerful without exaggeration. If 
my brushes were not better than my pens I should 
have had hopes of my next exhibition. I sent your 
account of the pine (?) to the Examiner. As I find 
Mr. Hunt this morning has put in Mr. Smith of 
Gt. Marlborough St. as purchaser I take it for 
granted he is known. Shelley was drowned off 
Leghorn on the 8th. poor Shelley! he knows 
by this time if there be a God, which he always 
doubted. The first time I ever saw him was at 
dinner. I could not conceive who that little 
delicate shrivelled man was opposite eating only 
cabbage, when I was roused by his saying in a 
voice as Shakespeare says that had the ‘‘ mannish 
crack ”’ of sixteen, “‘ as to that detestable religion 
the Christian religion!!’’ He had a kind heart 

for his friends, & will be regretted. 


Aug 3rd 1822. 
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I shall hope to hear you have seen all you 
intended to see, & that you have benefitted much. 
Remember Rubens’ excellence is principally a 
gigantic comprehension of the lowest parts of the 
Art, his handling only is perfect. Breadth, 
brightness, depth, are the elements of his Pictures ; 
and the reason why when hanging by others, 
they so completely overpower all ; his expressions 
of form are seldom decently elegant, selected, or 
truely grand; at any time he would sacrifice 
expression, character, or form for purity of 
colour, and would never alter either, if they could 
not be altered but at the expence of colour ; 
this is an Error, but the Error of a great Genius, 
who felt the predominating influence of one 
part of the art; but as perfection is the object of 
all men the errors of Genius must always be 
separated from their excellencies, in order to 
approach it. Iam writing youasermon. Ihave 
finished the Corner (?) figures as I intended, and 
am resting for a day or two with strained eyes, 
Kind remembrance to Chatfield. 

Yours always, Dear Mayor, 
B. R. Haypon, 


A 
M. M. Mayor 
Poste-restante 
Amsterdam 
Pd 1/4. 

After the address at the head of the 
letter, and before Mayor’s name, are the 
words, 

Mrs. Haydon begs 
her Comp!™ts 
written after the paper had been turned 
round, so that the words appear upside 
down. 

Edward Chatfield (1800-39) was a pupil 
of Haydon, for whom see ‘ D.N.B.,’ x. 141. 
Rubens lies buried in his own chapel in the 
church of St. Jacques at Antwerp. In 
‘Cymbeline,’ IV. ii. 235, Arviragus, when 
the disguised Imogen is thought to be dead, 
says :— 

And let us, Polydore, though now our voices 

Have got the mannish crack, sing him to the 
ground, 

As once our mother. 

Shelley’s voice, we know, was piercing and 

discordant. The picture to which Haydon 

refers was probably his large canvas ‘ The 

Raising of Lazarus,’ given in 1868 to the 

National Gallery by R. E. Lofft. 

In the ‘ Table-Talk’ are several further 
notices of Shelley. To Lady Blessington 
(p. 383) Godwin ‘‘ dispraised Shelley, and 
said his imagination was not sound, but 
false.’ This remark is characteristic of 
Godwin, who rarely omitted an opportunity 
of ‘‘dispraising”’’ his over-generous son-in- 
law. On 23 Oct., 1825, Haydon says :— 

“‘ Gisborne, a friend of Shelley, called on me 
to-day (290). He told me: ‘I asked Shelley 
if he did not think he might have done more if he 


had acted otherwise with his talents?’ Shelley 
replied : ‘ Certainly ; he had made a mistake.’ 
put this down within two minutes of Gisborne 
leaving me, because I think it important.” 
Shelley, it will be remembered, professed 
to endure John Gisborne (whom he regarded 
as a stupid bore) solely for his wife’s sake. 
In 1799 Mrs. Gisborne, then Mrs. Reveley 
and a widow, had declined Godwin’s offer 
of marriage. Elsewhere (268) the painter 
remarks :— 

“** Religion and morality,’ says Shelley, ‘ as 
they now stand compose a practical code of misery 
and servitude.’ This is untrue; as they really 
and essentially are, they compose a code of tran- 
quility, freedom, and elevation of soul.” 

It will have been observed that in the 
above letter Haydon speaks of Shelley as a 
‘little, delicate, shrivelled man.’ The first 
epithet refers, presumably, to the poet’s 
slender appearance, and not to his height, 
for we know he was tall: whereas Haydon 
—according to his son’s testimony—pos- 
sessed a short and sturdy figure. Only two 
genuine portraits of Shelley exist, and neither 
is satisfactory. The earlier, a miniature 
by the Duc de Montpensier, was taken when 
he was thirteen or fourteen years of age, 
and, as pointed out by Dr. Richard Garnett, 
is authenticated by its strong and un- 
designed resemblance to miniatures of his 
mother’s family, the Pilfolds. The later 
portrait, now the property of the nation, 
painted by Miss Amelia Curran at Rome in 
1819, was left in a flat and unfinished state. 
But we may probably take as authentic 
the abundant brown hair, dark-blue eyes, 
slightly arched eyebrows, delicate aquiline 
nose, and oval face. His father, Sir Timothy, 
was slight of figure, tall, very fair, and blue- 
eyed, his mother, Elizabeth, Lady Sheliey, 
akin to her husband, of a rare beauty which 
descended to her children. Their fine 
portraits by George Romney confirm the 
traditional likeness of the poet. 

The beautiful drawing of Shelley by 
Clint was not from the life, but composed 
from a lost water-colour drawing by E.E. 
Williams and the Curran portrait. Resem- 
blances have been found with the portraits of 
Novalis, of Leicester's son Sir Robert 
Dudley, styled Duke of Northumberland 
and Earl of Warwick, and of Antonio 
Leisman in the Florentine Ritratti de’ 
Pittori. The likeness traced between the 
portraits of Shelley and Dudley is curious 
because the poet’s first cousin, Lord de 
Lisle and Dudley, was descended from 
Leicester through his nephew, Sir Philip 
Sidney’s brother ; whereas, the poet, appa- 
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rently, had no kinship with the Dudley 
family, being grandson of Sir Bysshe 
Shelley by his earlier marriage with Mary 
Michell. T. L. Peacock considered Leis- 
man’s portrait of himself a truer likeness of 
Shelley than Miss Curran’s meritorious 
effort. The resemblance lay, I suppose, 
rather in vivacity of expression and in the 
depth and brilliancy of the eyes than in the 
general contour of the features. 

In The Century Magazine for October, 
1905, is an article by N. P. Dunn upon two 
unknown pictures of Shelley. William Ed- 
ward West, a Kentucky artist, painted a 
well-known portrait of Lord Byron at 
Leghorn in the summer of 1822. During one 
sitting Shelley called upon Byron; where- 
upon West took a surreptitious pencil 
sketch of the visitor, which Byron declared 
afterwards to be an _ excellent likeness. 
West, after seeing Shelley again in Leghorn, 
‘‘determined to paint a picture of him 
while his image was fresh in my memory.” 
Both the original sketch and the finished 
portrait are in the possession of Mrs. John 
Dunn, and are reproduced in the article. 
I confess I can see little or no resemblance 
in the sketch, as there given, either to the 
later portrait or to any other likeness of 
Shelley. West’s portrait, however, save for 
the shape of the nose, has various features 
in common with Miss Curran’s. The hair, 
eyes, and eyebrows are not unlike ; but the 
mouth and chin more nearly resemble those 
in the Montpensier miniature. West’s por- 
trait is @ more conventional rendering than 
that of Miss Curran. This neat and sober 
presentment of Shelley contrasts with the 
same painter’s image of Byron. But the 
careful disarray of Childe Harold, the 
elaborate carelessness displayed in the pose 
of the cloak and the flying linen, are repro- 
duced in the pencil sketch of Shelley. In- 
deed, it would hardly surprise one to learn 
that the latter was a rough drawing of 
Byron rather than of Shelley. 

In the Picture Gallery of the Shakespeare 
Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon are some 
dozen portraits presented by Mr. E. Marlett 
Boddy, F.R.C.S. This collection, prodigal 
in great names, is more curious than con- 
vineing. There is an alleged Shelley at the 
age of nine by George Romney. Dr. 
Richard Garnett held that, if this is a 
Romney, it is not Shelley ; and if Shelley, 
it is not a Romney. Unless my memory 
betrays me, the hair of the youthful sitter 
is a bright auburn inclining to red ; the nose 
tip-tilted. It is true that in a letter of 
August, 1819, to Peacock, Shelley, describing 


Mr. Gisborne’s prodigious nose, says, ‘I, 
you know, have a little turn-up nose” ; 
but this statement will scarcely authenticate 
the supposed Romney. To me the most 
interesting piece among the dozen is the 
chalk drawing of Byron at Harrow by T. W., 
1801. This life-sized head of a beautiful 
boy of thirteen in full face bears a strong 
likeness to Byron’s portrait by Saunders, 
painted six years later. But who was 
We? A. R. BayLey. 


KING’S ‘CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 
QUOTATIONS.’ 
(See 10 S. ii. 231, 351; iii. 447; vii. 24; 
ix. 107, 284, 333; x. 126, 507; xi. 247; 
xii. 127.) 


No. 83, ‘‘A Vimpossible nul n’est tenu,”’ 
quoted from P. M. Quitard’s ‘Dict. des 
Proverbes,’ Paris, 1842, p. 463.—The original 
source is Latin. See Johannes Nevizanus’s 
‘Sylva Nuptialis,’ lib. i. 122, ** Ad impossibile 
nemo tenetur. 1. impossibilium. ff. de regul, 
iur. & 1. impossibilis. ff. de verborum obliga.’’ 
The passages in the ‘Digest’ to which 
Nevizanus refers are lib. 50, tit. xvii. (‘De 
diversis regulis iuris antiqui’), cap. clxxxv., 
““Tdem [=Celsus] libro viii. Digestorum. 
Impossibilium nulla obligatio est,” and 
lib. 45, tit. i. (“ De verborum obligationibus ’), 
cap. vii., “‘Idem [=Ulpianus] libro vi. ad 
Sabinum. Impossibilis condicio cum _ in 
faciendum concipitur, stipulationibus ob- 
stat.” Binder, ‘Nov. Thesaurus Adag. Lat.,’ 
gives ‘‘ Ad impossibile nemo obligatur” as a 
legal maxim. See also Matthzus Gribaldus 
‘De Ratione Studendi,’ p. 10 (ed. 1544). 
Fumagalli, ‘Chi ’ha detto ?’ (ed. 4, 1904) 
has ‘‘ Ultra posse nemo obligatur ” (No. 570). 

No. 108, ‘‘ Amicus est Socrates, magister 
meus, sed magis est amica veritas, ap. 
Rog. Bacon, Opus Maj. i. cap. vii.”—King 
quotes Ammonius, ‘ Aristotelis Vita’ (ed 
Westermann, p. 399), Lwxparns, 
aANGera, and Plat., “Phedo,’ 
p- 91; and the form ‘‘ Amicus Plato, sed 
magis amica veritas” (“Dinah was my 
aunt, but Truth is my sister,’’ in the elder 
Shandy’s rendering), from ‘Don Quixote,’ 
Pt. II. chap. li. But there are still earlier 
instances of the introduction of Plato’s 
name into the proverb. Prof. Moore Smith 
on ll. 170-71 of Abraham Fraunce’s Latin 
comedy ‘ Victoria’ quotes from that writer’s 
‘The Lawiers Logike’ (1588) ‘‘so sayde 
Aristotle of his owne mayster Plato, Amicus 
Socrates, amicus Plato, magis amica veritas.’” 
Gribaldus, ‘De Ratione Studendi,’ p. 221 
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(ed. 1544), writes ‘‘ Amicus Plato, amicus 
Socrates, sed magis amica Veritas.” In a 
letter of Eustochius Chapusius to Cornelius 
Agrippa, dated London, 10 Sept., 1531, 
oceurs the following: ‘* Amicus Socrates, 
amicus Plato, amicus Rex, magis amica 
veritas,” H. C. Agrippa, ‘Operum Pars 
Posterior,’ Lyons, s.a., p. 990 (Epist. VI. 
xxix.). Biichmann, ‘ Gefliigelte Worte,’ ed. 
20, p. 373, quotes from Luther’s ‘ De Servo 
Arbitrio’ ‘* Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, 
sed prehonoranda veritas.” Cf. also Aris- 
totle, ‘ Eth. Nic.,’ I. vi. 1, and Plato, ‘ Rep.,’ 
x. 595c. 

No. 130, Annus Mirabilis.’—King in- 
stances the title of Dryden’s poem (pub- 
lished in 1667), but an older example from 
Evelyn (1660) is quoted in ‘The Stanford 
Dictionary,’ the phrase being applied to the 
year 1659-60, * Diary,” vol. i. p. 334 (1850). 

No. 184, Audi alteram  partem.”— 
King, describing this as a law Maxim, quotes 
several passages from the classics which 
enforce a similar principle, though bearing 
little resemblance in expression. But St. 
Augustine, ‘De Duabus Animabus, contra 
Manichzos,’ cap. 14, 22, wrote Audi 
partem alteram.” For this reference I am 
indebted to Biichmann. 

No. 226 (3), ‘‘ Bis peceare in bello non 
licet,” is cited as a proverbial saying, but 
no source given. See, however, Plutarch, 
‘ Apophtheg. Regg., 186 E, F, where 
Ovk év dis duapreiv is attributed 
to Lamachus, the Athenian general. 

No. 246, ‘*Cane mihi et Musis.”—King 
refers to Valerius Maximus, but the anecdote 
embodying this epigrammatic remark is 
found three quarters of a century earlier in 
Latin literature. See Cicero’s ‘ Brutus,’ 
50, 187, ** Quare tibicen Antigenidas dixerit 
discipulo sane frigenti ad populum: ‘ mihi 
cane et Musis.’ ” Epwarp BENSsLy. 

Aberystwyth. 


JOHN WILSON MSS. 


In 1904, by the decease of his only daughter, 
Mrs. E. W. Melville of Cardiff, author of 
‘Lights and Shadows of Ancient European 
Mythology,’ 1881, &c., I came into the pos- 
session of the MSS. of her father, Mr. John 
Wilson (1799-1870), an excellent Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew scholar, lecturer, and 
author of ‘Our Israelitish Origin’ (five 
editions, 1839-76) and many other writings 
(Phrenological Journal, vol. civ. No. 4, 
pp. 168-9). They consist of about forty 
distinct MSS., mostly written in books, 


the rest in loose sheets. The omitted 
numbers are of MSS. not by John Wilson. 


1, Expository notes on Isaiah, Zechariah, Habak- 
kuk, Apocalypse. Foolscap sheets. 

2. Animals of Scripture Considered Historically, 
Prophetically, Analogically, Naturally, Cere- 
monially, | Descriptively, comprising 67 
animals, Foolscap sheets. 

3. Miscellaneous notes, remarks, extracts, col- 
lections, &c., upon History, Scripture, Jews, 
Phrenology, Topography, and other subjects, 
4to vol. 200 pp. 

8. Revelation paraphrased in verse, 4to vol. 

9. Notes upon Zechariah, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, Daniel. 4to vol. 

10. Study of Words in Hebrew, Greek, and 
English. 4to vol. 

13. Phrenological Characters of the Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, Dr. Dick, &e.  4to vol. 

14. Our Israelitish Origin, American Jews. 4to vol. 

16. Poetry: ‘ Passion,’ ‘ Rose,’ * Love,’ ‘ Fate,’ 


* Lelia,’ ‘ Farewell,’ ‘ Helen,’ ‘ Adieu,’ ‘ Emi- 
grant.’ 

17. Notes on Daniel. Feeling and Principle. 1823. 
4to vol. 


19. Original letters from McCrea, Wilson, Jen- 
nings, Miller, Cunninghame, Gregg, Bower- 
ing, Willets. Napper, Porter, Matthews, 
Turner, Halden, Blood, Dingle, Partridge, 
Snow, Collinge, Maclean, Herrington, King, 
Simpson, Campbell, Venall, Botton, Conway, 
«&e 


20. Notes on 29 Biblical Animals, Considered 
Ceremonially, Allegorically, and Propheti- 
4to vol. 

21. Discourses on various Biblical topics. 

22. Papers on Phrenology, Apocalypse, Creation, 
Psalms, Ke. 

24. Israel’s Scattered Dust in Europe. 

25. Notes on Revelation. 

26. Religious poems. 

27. Biblical Dictionary. 

28. Psalms of Degrees in parallelisms. 

29. Lectures on Logic. 1821. S8vo vol. 

30. Scripture Phrenology. 2 vols, 8vo. 

32. Discourses: 17, Doctrinal and Practical. 


8vo vol. 

33. Notes on Logic, Manners, Courtship, Memory, 
Immortality, Providence, Classification, 
Imagination, &c., in 33 papers. 1822-3. 
8vo vol. 

34. Notes on Knowledge, Sensation, Ethics, 


Mind, Ideas, Desire, Virtue, &c., in 19 papers. 
8vo vol. 

35. Notes on Daniel, Revelation, Hebrews, John, 
Luke, Acts, Matthew, Timothy, &c., in 29 
papers, 8vo vol. 

36. Notes on the Decalogue, Teaching, Chrono- 

logy, Church, Time, &c., in 23 papers. 

8vo vol. 

lectures on the Apocalypse. S8vo 

vol, 

38. — lectures on Scripture subjects. S8vo 
vol. 

39. Ten lectures on Matthew, Psalms, Apoca- 

lypse. 8vo vol. 

Paraphrase of Revelation xxi. xxii. 

8vo. 

Seven lectures on Israel. Booterstown, 1838. 

8vo vol. 


2 vols, 
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43, ener notes on the Apocalypse. S8vo 
vol, 

45. Notes on Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings. 
8vo vol. 

46. Notes on the Apocalypse. 

47. Correspondence of Sermon on the Mount and 
Decalogue. 

A. B.G. 


EDWARD DENNIS, THE ‘ BARNABY RUDGE’ 
HANGMAN.—The fact that Edward Dennis, 
the London hangman of the period, was 
sentenced to death for participation in the 
Gordon Riots of 1780 is well known. Dickens, 
in chap. Ixxvii. of ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ paints 
a lurid picture of his craven conduct when 
being taken from Newgate to the gallows, 
the cowardly wretch clinging to the last to 
the hope that * the King and Government ” 
would spare him if they knew he had been 
“hangman here, nigh thirty year.’ The 
novelist does not explicitly state, though he 
certainly implies, that Dennis was hanged ; 
but Mr. Horace BLeEACKLEY has shown 
in ‘N. & Q. (10'S. vili. 245) that, though 
convicted, he was ultimately let off. I 
would now add a curious piece of almost 
contemporary evidence to the same effect. 
In ‘The Political Songster; or, A Touch 
on the Times, on Various Subjects, and 
adapted to Common Tunes,’ by John Freeth, 
first published at Birmingham in 1788, which 
reached a sixth edition in two years, was a 
poem on ‘Ned Dennis; commonly called, 
Jack Ketch.’ This told of the hangman’s 
condemnation for his share in the Gordon 
Riots, and added 

To crown the plan, Jack’s Journeyman 

Begs leave to hang his Master. 

Condemn’d he was and lost his place, 

Which worst of all things griev’d him ; 

Yet soon he made (at Court, ‘tis said) 

That int’rest which repriev’d him : 
His fears were ceas’d, his mind ’s appeas’d, 
The rogue the world has cheated ; 
Contracts for Ropes, and lives in hopes, 
Of being reinstated. 
ALFRED F. RoBBIns. 


CINDERELLA OR SLEEPING BEAutTy.— 
Prof. Walter Raleigh in his ‘* Life of Shake- 
speare’ has the following passage : 

““He [Shakespeare] could have made an 
enthralling romance of the story of Cinderella, 
and the German critics would have found the 
inner meaning of the play in the Kantian doctrine 
of time.” 

It has been pointed out by a Hungarian 
reviewer that the author had probably the 
Sleeping Beauty in lis mind, Cinderella 
being a slip of the pen. L. L. K. 


Siens or Lonpon. (See ante, p. 402.) 
—The following contemporary sign-list is 
compiled from the MS. Index Locorum to 
the Chancery Proceedings of temp. James I. : 
Blue Boar Inn without Aldgate. 

Horn Tavern, Fleet Street (2). 

Golden Lion, afterwards George, Cheapside, parish 

of St. Vedast. 

Three Cranes, Vintry (2). 

Goat Tavern, West Smithfield. 

Rutland Place, Thames Street. 

Antelope, Holborn. 

Symond’s Inn, Chancery Lane. 

Saracen’s Head Inn (two references, no locality). 

Bell Inn, West Smithfield. 

White Bear Inn, Basinghall Street (2). 

Swan, Bishopsgate. 

Mermaid, Fleet Street. 

Lily Pot (messuage, no place given). 

Swan with Two Necks, Lad Lane. 

Three Pidgeons, Fleet Street. 

King’s Head Tavern, Paul’s Chain. 

Black Spread Eagle, Fleet Street, parish of St. Bride. 
Wittiam McMvurray. 


Piaains =Jotsts.—The ‘ Dialect Dic- 
tionary’ knows this only as a plural word, 
and not before 1777, but in an inquest held 
at Black Torrington (20 Car. I.) a woman is 
stated to have hanged herself in a stable to 
* quandam trabem, Anglice a peggyn.” 

OLD SARUM. 


Miss CorRNELIA KNiGHT.—The Miss Cor- 
nelia Knight mentioned by Mrs. St. George 
(see ante, ‘Nelson among his Intimates,’ 
p- 124) was the daughter of Admiral Sir 
Joseph Knight, and was born in_ 1757. 
After the Admiral’s death, Lady Knight 
with Cornelia fixed her residence in Italy, 
residing for twenty years in Rome and 
Naples. While in the latter city they 
became acquainted with Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton. 

In 1799 Lady Knight died at Palermo, 
and in accordance with her mother’s dying 
injunctions, Cornelia placed herself under 
the care of the Hamiltons. When Nelson 
came to Naples he joined the party also ; 
and when Sir W. Hamilton was superseded 
by Sir A. Paget, the whole party left Naples, 
and proceeded towards England. 

On this journey they stopped at Dresden, 
and there met Mrs. St. George. In her 
‘Autobiography’ Miss Knight mentions 
the Elliots, but gives a very different 
account of their frolics from Mrs. St. George’s; 
for this is all she says :— 

“On the Ist of October [1800] we embarked 
on the Elbe at Lowositz, and reached Dresden 
the following evening. Mr. Elliot, brother of 
Lord Minto, was at that time British minister in 
Saxony. He was very fond of Dresden, and 
said it was a good sofa to repose upon, for, of 
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course, there was not much diplomatic business 
to be done. We dined with him at a very pretty 
villa, where he and his family were passing the 
summer months, and where his beautiful children 
were running about the garden like so many Cupids 
and Psyches. He was much beloved at Dresden, 
and I believe all strangers who were willing to be 
aT nary were sure of being kindly treated in that 
capital. 

M We again embarked on the Elbe on the 10th 
for Hamburg.” 

In 1806 Miss Knight became one of the 
** attachées ” of Queen Charlotte at Windsor, 
and afterwards lady companion to the 
Princess Charlotte at Warwick House until 
1814. In 1815 she went abroad, and for 
twenty years wandered about Europe until 
1837, when she died at Paris. 

See the very interesting work entitled 
‘ Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight, 
Lady Companion to the Princess of Wales, 
with Extracts from her Journals and 
Anecdote Books,’ by J. W. Kaye, 2 vols., 
1861 


ENGLISH KINGS BURIED IN FRANCE.— 
Le Petit Journal of Friday, the 20th of May, 
contains the following :— 

LEs TOMBEAUX DES PLANTAGENET. 
(Dépéche de notre correspondant.) 
Saumur, 19 Mai. 

Des ouvriers travaillant a la réfection de la 
chapelle du grand moutier de lancienne abbaye 
de Fontevrault ont, en opérant des fouilles, mis a 
découvert les véritables tombeaux des Plantagenet, 
rois d’ Angleterre. 

M. Magne, inspecteur général des monuments 
historiques, a été immédiatement avisé de cette 


découverte. 
N. Mory. 


JEREMY TAYLOR AND Po.itTIAN.—The 
following passage contains a quotation that 
C. P. Eden failed to identify in his edition 
of Taylor’s works :— 

** The way is long and difficult at first ; but in 
the progress and pursuit we find all the knots 
made plain, and the rough ways made smooth, 

—jam monte potitus 
Ridet.—” 
Vol. iv. p. 502, ‘ A Course of Sermons for all 


the Sundays of the Year,’ Summer Half-year, | 


Serm. xiv. 

The Latin words are 
Poliziano’s prefatory poem 
*‘ Ambra,’ ll. 29, 30 :— 

iam monte potitus 
Ridet anhelantem dura ad fastigia turbam. 
CC. Italorum Poetarum,’ Part IL., 
p. 307, 

Camden, * Britannia,’ in his description of 

Oxfordshire, applies ‘*iam....turbam”’ to 


from Angelo 
on Homer, 


Chaucer, attributing his quotation to a 


, Catalogue and 


learned Italian who sang of Homer and other 
| Greeks. Burton, ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
| partition 2, section 3, member 6, has ‘‘ summo 
/jam monte potitos,” which, though gram- 
-matically connected with an immediately 
| preceding quotation from Lipsius, does not 
| form part of it, a fact that is not brought out 
'by A. R. Shilleto’s translation. 

The only quotation from Politian recorded 
| by Eden’s index to Taylor (under *‘ Angelus 
| Politianus ’ in the A’s) is on p. 231 of vol. ix., 
| ‘ Ductor Dubitantium,’ Bk. I. chap. v. rule 5, 
'§ 10, where two lines are quoted from the 
‘epigram on Michael Verinus (see 10 S. xi. 
| 366). Epwarp BENSLY. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
| formation on family matters of only private interest 
| to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


London Gazette (No. 4478) 
of 1708 has the following: ‘Stolen or 
Stray’d....a sanded grey Mare....with a 
white snip on the Nose, and a Teart or 
Anbury in the inside of one Ear, about the 
bigness of a hasle Nut.” 

I have not met with the word feart before ; 
/has any reader of ‘N. & Q.? Is it still in 
-use, and where? (It is not in ‘ Eng. Dial. 
'Dict.’) What does it exactly mean ? 
| J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxtord. 


| 

| Ricwarp II. near Carais.—Can any of 
your readers tell me on what authority 
Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove states, rather 
| circumstantially, that the Piedmontese Mar- 
quis de Saluces saw King Richard IT. at the 
| jousts of St. Inglevert, near Calais, in March, 
/1390? (Cf. his edition of Froissart’s * Chro- 
niques,’ Brussels, 1872, vol. xvi. p. 323.) 
'I derive no help from Froissart and the 


| Religieux de St. Denys among the dead, 
‘nor M. Raynaud, Froissart’s present cour- 


teous editor, among the living. 
JoHN S. P. Tatiock. 
University of Michigan, U.S.A. 


‘JONATHAN SHARP.’—Who wrote ‘Jona- 


than Sharp; or, the Adventures of a Ken- 


tuckian,’ 3 vols. Colburn, 1845? The 


- Library of Congress informs me that search 


has been made in vain in the British Museum 
in various authorities on 
pseudonymous and anonymous literature. 
J. D. M. 
Maryland, 
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Fietp-MarsHat Lorp STRATHNAIRN.— 
For historical purposes I should much like 
to be put in communication with the 
representatives of the late Field-Marshal 
Lord Strathnairn. 

Davip Ross McCorp, K.C. 

Temple Grove, Montreal. 


or **Mar” IN GOLDSMITH.— 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made. 

These two lines from ‘ The Deserted Village ? 

make sense as they stand. But is it certain 

that the first make” is what Goldsmith 
wrote ? We expect a contrast between the 
predicates of the comparative clauses. In 
old English poetry we frequently come across 
the collocation ‘‘ make or mar,” which in 
former pronunciation rimed. Is the MS. 
of ‘ The Deserted Village ’ still extant ? 

Bartlett in his ‘ Familiar Quotations? 
gives two earlier parallels for the above 
couplet :— 

C’est un verre qui luit, 

Quw’un souffle peut détruire, et qu’un souffle a 
produit. 
De Caux 

hour-glass) 

Who pants for glory finds but short repose ; 

A breath revives him, or a breath o’erthrows. 

Pope, translation of Horace, Ep. I., Book II, 

Either of them may have served as a model, 

and both present contrast: détruire—pro- 

duire, where it is even in the prefix ; revive— 
overthrow. 
The colourless repetition of the verb in 

Goldsmith is certainly not an improvement. 

G. KRUEGER. 


(comparing the world to his 


Berlin, 


GEORGE CoLMAN’s ‘ MAN OF THE PEOPLE,’ 
ABERDEEN, 1782.—‘‘ Finding that I could 
tag rhymes,” writes George Colman _ the 
younger in his amusing ‘ Random Records,’ 
“T sat down, immediately on my return from 
Laurencekirk [to Old Aberdeen], to write a 
poem ; but I had the same want as a great genius, 
not then, I believe, born, and since dead—I 
wanted a hero. The first at hand—I found him 
in the last newspaper, lying on my table, which 
had arrived from London—was the renown’d 
Orator and Statesman, Charles Fox, who was 
then term’d in all Whig publications the ‘ Man 
of the People.’ LI accordingly gave the same title 
to my Poem; knowing little more of politicks, 
and the Man of the People, than of the Man in 
the Moon! In one particular of my work, I 
follow’d the example of a Poet whose style was 
somewhat different from my own; I allude to 
one John Milton. Milton has, in most people’s 
opinion, taken Satan for the Hero of his ‘ Paradise 
Lost’; I, therefore, made my hero as diabolical 
as need be,—blackening the Right Honourable 
Charles James till I made him (only in his politicks 


remember) as black as the Devil himself ;—and, 
to mend the matter, I praised to the skies Lord 
North, who had lost us America! This notable 
effusion I publish’d (but suppress’d my name) at 
Aberdeen,* in a small Edition, ‘ for the Author,’— 
the Bookseller there (I believe the only one in the 
Town) wisely declining to purchase the copy- 
right ;—of course, he only sold the work by com- 
mission, leaving me responsible for the expense 
of printing. A new Poem publish’d in this corner 
of the Kingdom was an extraordinary event, and 
excited some curiosity there. It was thought to 
contain some smart lines, and was in everybody’s 
hands; but, alas! not at all to the author’s 
profit ;—the Aberdeenites were in general like 
Rory Macleod, great economists ;—the prodigal 
few who had bought my production lent it to 
their frugal neighbours; who lent it again to 
others, and the others to others, ad infinitum ;— 
so that about one hundred copies were thumb’d 
through the town, while all the rest remain’d 
clean and uncut upon the shelf of the bibliopolist. 
He sent me his account, some time afterwards, 
enclosing the Printer’s Bill,—by which it appear’d 
that I was several pounds debtor for the publica- 
tion ;—but, then, I became sole Proprietor of 
all the unsold copies, which were return’d to me ; 
—all of which I put into the fire,—save one, which 
happen’d to turn up a few days ago, in looking 
over old papers. I found it to be downright 
schoolboy trash, and consign’d it to the fate of 
its predecessors. J hope that there is now no 
trace of this puerile stuff extant.” 

Has any copy been preserved of this 
Aberdeen production? It is not to be 
found in the ‘‘local” collections of the 
Aberdeen University Library and Public 
Library ; nor yet in the Advocates’ Library, 
Bodleian, or British Museum. It is not 
mentioned in Mr. A. W. Robertson’s ‘ Hand 
List,’ or in Mr. Kellas Johnstone’s ‘ Local 
Bibliography’ (Scottish N. & Q., vii. 135). 
A second edition, published in London, is 
noted by Halkett and Laing. 

P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen, 


THUNDERING Dawn IN KIPLING AND 
Francis THompson.—Almost everybody 
who reads is familiar with the line in Mr. 
Kipling’s ‘ Mandalay,’ 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China 
*erost the Bay ! 
and most readers have probably explained it 
to themselves as referring to some apparent 
suddenness in the phenomenon of sunrise 
in that part of the globe. But is there not 
some other explanation ? some myth or 
superstition of the country, which Tommy 
Atkins may be supposed to have “ taken 
over” during his sojourn therein? The 
query is suggested by observing that Francis 


= Suu short prefatory matter to the poem was 
dated Banff, a town thirty miles, and upwards, 
north-west of Aberdeen, 
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Thompson (in * The Mistress of Vision’) has 


-a similar reference :— 


East, oh, east of Himalay 
Dwell the nations under ground, 
Hiding from the shock of day. 
For the sun’s uprising sound... 
So fearfully the sun doth sound, 
Clanging up beyond Cathay ; 
For the great earthquaking sunrise 
Rolling up beyond Cathay. 
Or must we suppose that Thompson 
merely “ took over’’ Kipling, obliviously ? 
W. Mz. 


“ MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE FRENCH’: 
B. Rotcu.—This work was published by 
Thomas Sotheran in 1815, and contains 
quaint illustrations of French manners 
at the time of Waterloo in a series of letters 
to an old City baronet from his nephew, 
whom he has allowed to visit France. It is 
illustrated with ten designs taken on the 
spot, and coloured by hand in the style of 
Rowlandson. The work was reprinted in an 
edition of 250 copies with preface by Henry 
Sotheran, who remembered hearing his 
father say ‘* that they were by one Benjamin 
Rotch, a Middlesex magistrate.’’ I should 
like to know if Rotch was the author. 

M. A.C. 


‘Lovers’ Vows.’—Was ‘ Lovers’ Vows,’ 
the play represented in Miss Austen’s 
‘Mansfield Park’ as having been rehearsed 
for private performance, an actual play, or 
imaginary ? 2? If there was any such play at 
the time, where can it be seen? J. T. F. 
Durham. 


[The play was real, an adaptation from 
Kotzebue by Mrs. Inchbald in 1798.] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. — 
Can any one tell me where the following 
quotation is to be found ? 

Winter slumbering in the open air 
Wears on his smiling face a dream of Spring. 
INSHREACH. 


What a smile may procure 

Never lose by a frown, 
Will some one be so good as to complete 
the context of the above. May. 


VENICE AND ITS Patron Satnt.—In | 
“Mémoires de Jacques Casanova,’ Paris, 
Garnier Fréres, vii. 199, the Empress Cathe- 
rine IT. of Russia says to Casanova :— 

* Venice is remarkable also for its arms, which 
follow no rules of heraldry, for the picture [le 

tableau] cannot, properly speaking, be termed an 
escutcheon, It is also remarkable for the pleasing 
face which it gives to the evangelist its patron, as 
well as for the five Latin words which it dedicates , 


to him [qu’elle lui adresse], in which, as I have 
been told, there is a grammatical error, an error 
respectable from its antiquity.” 

This passage is not in the Brussels edition 
of Casanova. 

What are these five words containing a 
grammatical error? I presume that ‘* the 
picture ’’ refers to the Lion of St. Mark. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


THE RAVENSBOURNE.—I shall be glad of 
an early instance of the name Ravensbourne 
as applied to the Kentish stream which has 
its source at Keston, and joins the Thames 
at Deptford Creek. Puitre NORMAN. 


THOMAS CARKESSE was admitted on the 
foundation at Westminster Schocl in 1727, 
aged 14. I should be glad to obtain par- 
ticulars of his career and the date of his death. 

G. F. R. B. 


GEORGE FAIRBORNE was admitted to 
Westminster School in April, 1730, aged 15. 
Particulars of his parentage, career, and 
death are wanted. G. F. R. B. 


ABRAHAM FARLEY was admitted to West- 
minster School in October, 1720. Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. & me to 
identify him ? wake RB: 


SwEENY Topp ANTICIPATED : DELONEY’S 
THOMAS oF Reapinc.’—In Deloney’s novel 
of ‘Thomas of Reading’ (1598 ?) occurs a 
story of an innkeeper of Colnbrook who 
murders his guests by means of a collapsible 
floor, which precipitates them (asleep in bed) 
into a cauldron arranged in the basement. 
The innkeeper’s name is given as Jarman, 
'and his inn as ‘‘The Crane,” and several 
‘incidental touches favour the impression 
that the story is either taken from tradition 
or actual fact. 
» Are any sixteenth-century (or earlier) 
analogues of this story known to your 
readers ? F. O. M. 


{Sweeny Todd and his crimes have been ex- 
| tensively discussed in *N. & Q.’; see 9 S. vii. 
5083 viii. 131, 168, 2738, 348, 411, 512; ix. 345, 
; x. 303.) 


“ Barn ” or BARM ” IN PLACE-NAMES.— 
Will some kind me on the 
derivation of ‘* Barn ” or ‘*‘ Barm ” in Barnby 
Moor, Barmby Moor, ede Don, Barmby 
Marsh, &c. ? W. D. W. REEs. 

Barmby Moor, York. 


THe Wor Waters or LANGTON.—What 
gave rise to this Yorkshire name ? 
W. D. Woop REEs. 
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CotteT aT LEyDEN.—An uncle of the 
Collets of Little Gidding was living at 
Leyden in 1643-4. Most probably he was 
one of their merchant relatives, and if not 
a Collet, he might have been a Wodenoth 
ora Ferrar. I have applied for information, 
first, to the Secretary of the Senate of Leyden 
University, and secondly (at his suggestion) 
to the Chief Archivist of that town; but 
they have neither of them records of the 
British residents of that date. Can any 
reader kindly suggest another course that 
might lead to the identification of this 
person ? Please reply direct. 

(Miss) E. Cruwys SHARLAND. 

8, Cranbury Road, Reading. 


RicHaRD COOPE OF FULHAM.—How can 
his parentage be ascertained ? He was a 
member of the Salters’ Company, but they 
cannot give it. He was connected with the 
Middlesex Hospital, and was buried at 
Camberwell in 1765. He married twice, 
and the names of his wives are wanted. 
He was a man of means, and probably was 
connected with the Whaley family and 
Lord Blaney, an Irish title. 

Somerset House and the usual sources 
have been searched. Please reply direct. 

Mrs. HAUTENVILLE COPE. 

18, Harrington Court, S.W. 


D’ERESBY OR DE ERESBy ?—Mrp. G. H. 
WHITE, ante, p. 18, writes ‘* Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby ’”—correctly, as I believe; but 
the principal newspapers almost invariably 
give the name as “ Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby.” Will some learned reader of 
& Q. explain why ? Henry SmyTu. 

Stanmore Road, Edgbaston, 


Lyrorp Famity.—Is anything known 
of a Richard Lyford whose wife Sarah was 
daughter of Francis Ashley of East Wellow, 
Hampshire, in 1713? At that date her 
father made his will, which was proved 
6 April, 1714, P.C.C. 


Moses AND PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER.— 
Can any one say which of the Old Masters 
painted the finding of Moses by Pharaoh’s 
daughter ? Please reply direct. 

G. D. Lous. 

63, Albion Street, Leeds. 


GREY Famity.—I should be glad to be 
referred to any sources of information 
(other than the printed Calendars to the 
Rolls of State) as to the property held in the 
City inthe fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
by the noble family of the Greys, Earls of 
Kent. McMurray. 


Replies. 


SIR ANTHONY AND ANTHONY 
STANDEN: THE ARMADA. 
(11 8S. i. 388.) 


THE following epitaph, which I copy from 
Manning and Bray’s ‘History of Surrey,’ 
1804, throws some light on the parentage 
of these brothers :— 

“* East Molesey Church, on a brass plate in the 
middle ayle:—‘ Here lyeth Anthonie Standen, 
Gent., third son of Edmond Standen, Esq., 
which Anthonie was Cupbearer to the King of 
Scotland, sometime Lord Darley [sic], father to 
King James now of England, and also sworne 
servant to his Majestie, who, after much experi- 
ence of the various state of humane things 
marying, bequeathed himself to a quiet and 
private life, where notwt*standing evermore 
endevoring (although with his owne cost) to 
make peace betweene those that were att debate, 
promoting ye poore man’s cause, often wt" his 
owne expense, and full of other pious workes, he 
departed this life the 10th of March, 1611, in the 
71 yeare of his age. This stone Elizabeth his 
widdowe hath placed for a remembrance of him.” 

There is reference in the same work to 
certain property held by Edmund Standen 
(presumably the father of the Anthony 
mentioned in the epitaph), including the 
manor of Molesey Matham, held before by 
Thos. Langar :— 

“5 May, 5 Edw. VI., 1552, a reversionary lease 
for 21 years, commencing at the expiration of the 
last mentioned, was granted to Edmund Standen, 


Esq. 

33 Oct., 15 Elizabeth, 1573, these premises 
were demised to W™ Howard for 21 years from 
the expiration of that granted to Standen. 

“©13 Jan., 28 Eliz., A° 1586, a lease was granted 
to Edmund Standen, Esq., of lands, &c., in 
E. and W. Molesey for 21 years: rent 448. 8d., 
value 131. 6s. 8d.” 

East Molesey Church was damaged by fire in 
1863, pulled down, and rebuilt. 

The Standen arms were Azure, @® mullet 
or; on a chief indented of the last a lion 
passant gules. 

Isit not possible that the Anthony Standen 
of Walton-on-Thames, mentioned by Mr. 
WAINEWRIGHT as appearing before the Privy 
Council in 1586, may be the same as_ the 
person referred to in the above epitaph ? 
There seems to be a gap in his history 
between 1575, when he was at Brussels, and 
| 1590, when he was imprisoned in_ Bordeaux. 
| By the ‘Acts of the Privy Council’ it 
'seems that one Edmund Standen was Clerk 
‘of the Stable in the time of Edward VI., 
there being five references to him between 
| 1550 and 1552. May this not have been the 
| father of Anthony Standen of East Molesey ‘ 


n 
| 
| 
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In reference to his brother Sir Anthony 
Standen, I find mention in ‘ Calendar of State 
Papers, Scotland,’ vol. ii. 1589-1603, of 
certain letters sent by him from Florence. 
Two under date 1583, 23 March and 23 June 
respectively, are addressed to the Archbishop 
of Glasgow; and two, dated 2 Oct., 1584, 
and 28 April, 1585, to the Queen of Scots. 

On again referring to these letters, I notice 
that they are described as those of Anthony 
Standen, the ‘‘Sir” being omitted. Can 
they be those of the Anthony named in the 
epitaph, since the elder brother was knighted 
in 1559? 

By far the most interesting of Sir 
Anthony’s letters are to be found in the 
British Museum MSS. (1894-9). These 
belong to the years 1587-8. He writes 
under the name of Pompeo Pelligrini to Sir 
Francis Walsingham, who is described as 
Giacopo Mannucci. There are seven in all— 
the first five from Florence, and the last 
two from Madrid. Space forbids me from 
more than briefly describing their contents 
and giving excerpts. The italics are as 
found in the MSS. 

I. 11 Feb., 1587. He says that one Lewis 
has had the Bishopric of Cassano in Calabria, 
valued at 1,000 crowns yearly, assigned to 
him. 

“These be liberalities of the K. of Spain to 
our Country....which is a good token of his affec- 
tion and desire to do good to our Island, and the 
Catho: thereof.” 

The King of Spain has sent to Florence 
Giovanni Figliazzi, a Knight of Malta, 
““my great friend, and well known to Mr. 
Wade.” The knight is described as very 
discreet and ‘‘ none of these Boutefeus.”? He 
brings news 

‘that the armada in Portugal is not to go to any 
place, nor to any other end is this, other than to be 
in readiness, and to hold others in suspence.... 
As for the Peace we are in hand withall, in 
Flanders, in Spain, nor elsewhere is believed, that 
Eng: meaneth other than fraud, and winning of 
time.” 

Il. 5 June, 1587. He speaks of prepara- 
tion in men, ships, and provisions being 
made in Italy for the Armada. 

““The most and soundest opinion is, that this 
Voyage is about the Fortification of La Xaccia in 
Barberia, altho’ they give out for England.” 

Ill. 3 July, 1587. The Marquis of Santa 
Cruz is making great haste, but he will not 
venture until the succours from Italy arrive 

“The attempts of Sir Fra: Drake upon those 
coasts [t.e., of Spain] do make them all to tremble, 


and if upon his entring into the Port of Cades 
he had immediately landed, he had undoubtedly, | 
and without contrast, put that rich Town to 
Sack, and made a great Booty, which they all 


expected, for the Succours came not in sixteen 
hours after, nevertheless....the damage hath 
been more than a Million of Crowns.” 


A Capt. Albanes has come from Naney in 
Lorraine to levy 600 horsemen in Italy, 


“he giveth out for the Service of the House of 
Lorrain, but the commissions are subscribed and 
sealed by the D. of Parma. And to conclude, 
my Fleming writeth flatly, that the next year 
is undoubtedly holden they intend to visit us in 
England with a mighty Force.” 


IV. 30 July, 1587. Mention of Italian 
preparations, some under Carlo Spinelli. 

V. 28 Aug., 1587. The pillage of the 
Indian fleets is not liked, 


** and namely the last ship that came from Calicut 
where some of his Subjects are interest, and have 
lost a round portion. If the Fleet of the Peru 
should likewise fall in Drake’s clutches, we 
English Catho: here should not be able to shew 
our faces, for I think they would Stone us to death 
in the Streets, such a general mislike is grown 
here of our Nation, within these two Months, 
about these matters, for that Italy more than 
any other Country is damnified by that, and the 
stop of that navigation, which following in this 
manner, will ruin many a Family, that now 
floweth in Wealth, and such as a while agone 
laughed at the abasement of Spain, discovering 
now their private intermeddled with the other, 
do ery out and become contraries.”’ 

‘© Where our Protestants at home, and as I hear 
some also of the council, have opinion, that 
this Pope hath a mind to garboil in Italy, or to 
advance his kin with the treasure he hath heaped 
together, herein shew they not to be acquainted 
with his humour, which is most alienate from that 
thought, for certain it is he thirsteth nothing more 
than the enterprise of England.” 

“Where you desire me to congratulate with 
our new Cardinal* about his Promotion, 
I think you may remember that these five years 
Rome hath been no place for me, about one 
Cavaliero Maycot, servant to Sir Fra‘ Walsing- 
ham, who at that time conversed with me in Italy, 
I not knowing what he was: and altho’ I have 
sought divers means to wind out of this Labyrinth, 
and to procure my absolution of the Inquisition, 
hitherto can I not obtain it....and altho’ I come 
not at Rome, yet have I good advices from our 
Friends there, as this last week cometh written 
unto me, that three Hereticks were burned, and 
in their Company the Effigy or Picture of Oralio 
Pallavicini, a Genoese Gent: that I hear liveth 
in our Soil.” 


Then follow references to Elizabeth, 
who is ‘‘ still dallying to win time.” 


** Be careful how you write, I pray you, not 
in respect of me, but for yourself, living there 
under those rigorous Laws....For my country 
I wish it were Catholic, or at least that Catholicks 
might... .live without molestation of Pursuivants, 
Sergeants, Sbirri, and such hungry Canaglia. 
To have the Religion restored by Violent hand, 
and that by our Mortal Foes, I never could like 
of ; rather wish I to be underground, than to see 
that doleful day. Thus you see how J write in a 


“* Dr, W. Allen, made Cardinal 4 Nov., 1586. 
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Catholic stile, as you will me to, and as hereafter 
I intend to follow.” 

VI. 30 April, 1588. He reached Spain 
from Florence 10 April, and after one day’s 
rest went to Lisbon, ‘‘there to see this 
puissant and mighty army [the Armada], 
so long a preparing.” 

“Yesterday I came back again full weary.... 
which I no whit repent myself of, having had 
the sight of that, which by no Letters, or other 
relation, I could have been so satisfied, and 
knowing also how desirous you are to have the 
meer truth, also for the content you are to receive 
of the coming of these Forces, which may procure 
some hope to us, and our Catholic Brethren. I 
pray God it be not with the ruin of the Realm.... 
I have seen the most part of the Vessels in passing 
good order,” &c. 

On Sunday the 24th the Cardinal of Austria, 
after a Solemn Mass in the Cathe: Church, said 
certain Prayers and blessed the Royal Standard, 
which being done, it was borne before the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia to the Ship, at whose entry 
therewith, all the Navy made a Notable Salve of 
Artillery, and to-morrow, which is the Apostles’ 
day, they are to spread Sails to the wind ; here, 
and thro’ all Spain, are continual Prayers, and 
general processions, and the blessed Sacrament 
daily abroad in every Church, the like I hear is 
done at Rome. You there, I doubt not, will 
assist also with your Prayers, that it may please 
God to appease his Ire, and grant us union in his 
true Catho: and Roman Religion....I hope by the 
end of June to be back again, and then to find 
there some of your letters. ’ 

VII. 28 May, 1588. 

** T judge this Navy (now in readiness under the 
Castle of Belem, expecting wind to set sail) 
may be in your Quarters before these come to 
your hands, yet would I omit no occasion to write, 
saying that heretofore I was in the number of 
the Incredulous, yet now being in Place where 
I may hear and see, I confess to be in the wrong, 
for now I am out of doubt they will in very deed 
that way, so that the Lightning and Thunder Clap 
will be both ina moment, From Dunkirk is lately 
come to Lisbon a small ship with good speed, 
having passed in seven days. She bringeth 
from the Duke of Parma certain Pilots for the 
conduct of this army, and saith that upon all the 
Coast of our Land, she never saw one Sail, and 
farther avoweth that the said Duke much solici- 
teth the departure of the said Armada.” 

** About 16 months agone was taken a youth 
entring Spain out of France, about Fontarabia, 
who hath given out his Person to be begotten 
between our Queen and the Earl of Leicester, 
born at Hampton Court, and forthwith by the 
elder Asheley delivered into the hands of one 
Southorne, then Servant to Mrs. Asheley, with 
charge, upon pain ot Death, that the said South- 
orne should not reveal the matter; but bring it 
up, who brought the Babe to a Miller’s Wife of 
Moulsey, to give it suck, and afterwards the said 
Southorne going into his Country, which was 
Wurcester or Shropshire, carried with him the 
Child, and there brought it up, in Learning and 
Qualities ; in the end, discovering to this Youth 
the whole Secret, he took a flight over Seas, 
where many years he hath remained, untill his 


coming hither, his name is Arthur, and of 27 years 
of age or thereabout ; this forsooth is his saying, 
and taketh upon him like to the man he pre- 
tendeth to be, whereupon he wanteth no keepers, 
and is very solemnly warded, and served with an 
expence to this King of 6 crowns a day. If I had 
mine Alphabet, I would say more touching his 
lewd speeches, and if I may I will do him pleasure, 
specially if I be called to account about him, as it 
is told me, I shall shortly be, the King being in- 
formed that about that time, I served in court, 
whereby I may say somewhat to this matter. 
Here in this Town and Country are great Prayers, 
Processions, Fastings, and Alms, for the happy 
success of this Armada in this Cause of God, 
now more than ever in hand. I hope you there 
will join with us here in heart and spirit in such 
sort as once we may meet at home with the sure 
enjoying of the true Catholic Religion in our 
Country, whereof we may now the better hope, 
seeing our Queen is said here to have sent Batson 
the Jesuit to Rome about overture with his 
Holiness to be reconciled, which God grant and 
always preserve you.” 

The Armada set sail 29 May, the day after 
this letter. 

The last reference I can find to Sir Anthony 
Standen is the one mentioned by Mr. WAINE- 
WRIGHT under date 28 July, 1605, when, in a 
letter to Sir Thomas Lake, he speaks of going 
to France. 

In the brothers’ petition for arrears of 
pensions (1603) it is mentioned that they 
went into Scotland with Margaret, Countess 
of Lennox. CHR. WATSON. 

294, Worple Road, Wimbiedon, 


Four letters written from Florence by Sir 
Anthony Standen are recorded in the 
‘Calendar of State Papers,’ vol. ii. Two of 
them are addressed to the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, and the other two to Many, Queen 
of Seots. These letters are referred to in 
Nau’s ‘History of Mary Stuart,’ edited by 
Stevenson, in Labanoff’s ‘ Lettres de Marie 
Stuart,’ vol. vii., and in Petit’s ‘ History of 
Mary Stuart,’ vol. ii. p. 18. The historians, 
however, add nothing to the information con- 
tained in Mr. WAINEWRIGHT’S query. The 
petition of Sir Anthony and his brother, as 
well as the narrative of the former, claiming 
to have saved Queen Mary’s life, will be 
found in the ‘Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic, 1603-10. From his own account 
it would appear that Sir Anthony partici- 
pated in the murder of Rizzio. The circum- 
stance of his imprisonment in the Tower, 
arising seemingly out of an intercepted 
letter to Parsons the Jesuit, may be gathered 
from the ‘ Calendar of State Papers, Domes- 
tic,?> under 1604. In the following year a 
letter, dated from Crutched Friars, shows 
that he had been set at liberty previous to 
28 July, 1605. 
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The Rev. Joseph Standen (1639-1710) is! hunters; others believed that it was taken 
mentioned in Noble’s continuation of | away because the proprietor was afraid that 


Granger’s ‘ History,’ vol. ii. p. 141, as being 
probably “‘ a descendant of Anthony Standen, 
Esq., Cupbearer to Henry, King of Scotland, 
and sworn servant to his son, James I. of 
Great Britain.” W. Scort. 


LONDON TAVERNS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY: ‘* THE Cock TAVERN ” (10S. xii. 
127, 190, 254, 414; 11 8S. i. 190).—Several 
correspondents have put Mr. Hems right as 
to the exact location of the old ‘* Cock 
Tavern” at Temple Bar, or rather, where 
Temple Bar once stood. 

Mr. CeciIL CLARKE (p. 414) speaks of 
the old sign of ‘‘ The Cock” as having been 
stolen, and, as he thinks, afterwards re- 
covered. This was so, I believe. There 
was considerable mystery about the whole 
transaction, and I and many other Templars 
who had an almost daily chop and half- 
pint of stout (we had degenerated since 
Tennyson’s ode was written, and few of 
us could manage a pint then!) in the old 
place, were greatly excited about it. 

As Mr. Doveras infers (p. 254), there 
was some considerable delay before the old 
place actually came down, notwithstanding 
that the site was bedly wanted. The value 
of the business done for such a small place 
was large, and was of such a nature that it 
could be carried on with only a narrow 
entrance for its customers, whilst the com- 
pensation for disturbance must have been 
considerable. Eventually it crossed over 
the way almost bodily, I may say, all the 
old fittings (including the Jacobean oak 
fireplace, the old tables and benches, together 
with the seventeenth-century farthing token, 
the only one, I believe, of the old ‘* Cock 
Tavern ”* known to be in existence) being 
removed to a little east of the Inner Temple 
gateway and the so-called Henry VIII.’s 
Palace. This is a circumstance to which 
none of your correspondents have alluded, 
perhaps because it is so well known, whilst, 
if I remember rightly, I and others in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ have referred to its 
continued existence, and the upstairs room 
where the business was carried on amidst its 
old surroundings, and, as far as_ possible, 
in the old way. 

It was shortly before this removal, I think 
(the proprietor at that time being Mr. Col- 
nett), that this stealing—if stealing it was— 
took place. There were various rumours 
accounting for its disappearance. Some 
put it down to the action of American relic- 


it might be stolen, as it was known that the 
long-drawn-out existence of the old house 
must shortly come to an end, or that it 
might not be included in the list of fixtures 
in case they had to be sold. I myself 
questioned Mr. Colnett on the subject, but 
could get very little information. 

Anyhow, about the time of the removal 
of the tavern to the south side of Fleet Street, 
as I have said, the gilt effigy reappeared in 
its old place over the doorway. This must 
be some thirty years or more ago, but I 
never forget, when pay occasional 
visits to London, to look in at ‘‘ The Old 
Cock Tavern” and order my luncheon as of 
old. But somehow, with all the old waiters 
gone and a new proprietor, it does not 
seem the same thing, though perhaps over 
twenty years of a tropical diet may have 
spoilt my palate somewhat. The very 
class of customers seems changed, for I 
fancy that nothing like so many Templars 
take their luncheons there now that their 
up-to-date Benchers provide for them such 
excellent and reasonable repasts in the 
halls of their own Inns. ‘‘ Tempora mu- 
tantur, nos et mutamur in illis.” 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


See also Taylor the Water Poet’s ‘The 
Carriers’ Cosmography ; or, A Brief Relation 
of the Inns, Ordinaries, Hostelries, and 
others Lodgings in and near London,’ 1637, 
which includes a few of the taverns already 
mentioned, and about eighty more signs. 

Tom JONEs. 


EASTER TWICE IN ONE YEAR, O.S. (11S. i. 
305, 376).—‘ Whitaker’s Almanack,’ 1910, 
p. 69, ‘ Table of Easter Days,’ &c., uses the 
historical computation, to the exclusion of 
the civil, ecclesiastical, or legal year, and 
is historically correct in doing so. 

The civil year used to begin on the 25th of 
March, a fixed date, whereas Easter Day 
was always the first Sunday after the 
first full moon which happened next after 
the one-and-twentieth day of March. And 
if the full moon happened upon a Sunday, 
Easter Day was the Sunday after. Thus 
Easter Day could happen on the 22nd, 
23rd, or 24th of March, 7.e., at the end of a 
civil year, or, as it were, before its proper 
time; so two Easter Days would occasion- 
ally fall in one civil year. But the historical 
year (1 January—31 December) could not 
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have two Easter Days, whether a year of the 
, Old Style or the New. 


The terms Old Style and New Style refer 
to the Julian and Gregorian calendars 
respectively. Before we in England adopted 
the New Style, nearly all other countries 
had fixed on the Ist of January as the first 
day of the year, whatever their previous dates 
had been. Thus our change of the begin- 
ning of the civil year by Act of Parliament 
was a corollary only of the New Style. 
Pope Gregory XIII. began in 1582 the use 
of the calendar called after him, but we did 
not adopt it till 1752, being the last to do so 
of the European nations, except Russia, 
where the Old Style still obtains (Greece 
had at that time no separate existence). 


It is true that, before enacting the New 
Style or Gregorian calendar, statute 24 Geo. 
II. c. 23 enacted the regulating of the com- 
mencement of the year; but its main object 
was the correction of the calendar then (1751) 
in use, @.e. to accord with the Gregorian 
system. ‘* Regulating the commencement 
of the year” was the minor object, viz., 
the substitution, for a year beginning in 
England on 25 March, of a year beginning 
on | January, a change of what one may call 
local custom. The Act recites that the 
legal supputation of the year of our Lord 
in England, according to which it began on 
25 March, had been found by experience to 
be attended with divers inconveniences, 
as it differed not only from the usage of 
neighbouring nations, but also from the 
legal method of computation in Scotland, 
and from the common usage throughout 
the whole kingdom. This ‘‘ common usage ” 
was the historical year, which for a very 
long period had begun on 1 January. 


The English civil, ecclesiastical, or legal 
year began on 25 March. But by sect. 1 
of the Act above mentioned it was enacted 
that the supputation according to which 
the year of our Lord began on the twenty- 
fifth day of March should not be made use of 
from and after the last day of December, 
1751; and that the first day of January 
next following the said last day of December 
should be reckoned, taken, deemed, and 
accounted to be the first day of the year of 
our Lord 1752. It was further enacted 
that each new year should accordingly 
begin to be reckoned from the first day of 
every such month of January next preceding 
the twenty-fifth day of March, on which 
such year would, according to the then 
present supputation, have begun. 


Later comes the enactment for changing 
the 3rd of September, 1752, into the 14th, 
eleven days being thus cmitted from that 
year. Further, for the continuing of the 
calendar in regular course it was enacted 
that the years 1800, 1900, 2100, &c., should 
not be esteemed leap years, but taken to be 
common years of 365 days. (The centurial 
years are only leap years when they are 
divisible by 400 without a remainder.) 

There was also a provision that the feast 
of Easter, and all other movable feasts 
thereon depending, should be observed 
according to the new Calendar, Tables, and 
Rules annexed to the Act. The new rule 
as to Easter and other movable feasts was 
(and is) as follows :— 

‘Easter Day, on which the rest depend, is 
always the first Sunay after the full Moon, 
which happens upon or next after the 21st Day 
of March; and if the full Moon happens upon a 
Sunday, Easter Day is the Sunday after.” 

So generally had the historical year been 
used before 1751, when the Act was passed, 
that a pamphlet published in 1735 contained 
the following :— 

“While we are maintaining this beginning of 

the year according to the rubric of the Common 
Prayer, we seem to forget that our year begins 
on the Ist of January, both in our common 
licensed almanacks, and even in the book of 
Common Prayer itself; and it may amount to 
a question very difficult to be answered, why the 
rubric of the Common Prayer enjoins the year 
to begin on the 25th of March, and yet the 
calendar for the lessons, &c., begins on the Ist of 
January ? ” 
The title of this pamphlet was ‘* The Regu- 
lation of Easter, or the Cause of the Errors 
and Differences contracted in the Calcula- 
tion of it discovered and duly considered, 
by Henry Wilson, Mathematician, at Tower 
Hill.” 

An example of the confusion produced by 
the practice of having two modes for com- 
puting dates is the date of the death of King 
Charles I. Some give the date as 30 Jan., 
1648, while others give 1649. According 
to the civil, ecclesiastical, or legal year, 
1648 is correct, and indeed that is the year 
inscribed on the scroll of lead which en- 
circles the coffin ; but 1649 is the historical 
date. Had King Charles been beheaded 
two months later, 1649 would have been the 
year according to both systems. 

It may be worth noting that Canon 
Sheppard, Sub-Dean of the Chapels Royal. 
in a lecture on ‘The Execution and Burial 
of King Charles I.’ at the Royal United 
Service Institution on 17 Feb., 1909, after 
citing 1648 as the date on the coffin, said: 
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‘** Curiously enough, the slab above the vault 
....Was inscribed with the date 1649.” 
(see Times, 18 Feb., 1909). ‘The latter date 
is the historical one. It might have been 
1643 or 1648-9. Presumably 1649 was 
inscribed on the slab in or after 1813, when 
the position of the vault containing the 
remains of King Charles was ascertained. 

Much of the above is taken from ‘The 
Book of Common Prayer, with Notes, Legal 
and Historical,’ by Archibald John Stephens, 
Ecclesiastical History Society, 1849, vol. i 
pp. 272-5. 

The following puts ‘the differences between 
the historical and the civil year plainly. It 
is taken from a very useful little book. 
‘The Jubilee Date-Book. The Regnal 
Years of the Kings and Queens of England, 
from William the Conqueror to Victoria,’ by 
Walford D. Selby, of H.M. Public Record 
Office (Wyman & Sons, 1887) :— 

“In using this Table [i.e., Table of Regnal 
Years] it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
dates are calculated according to what is known 
as the Historical year, that is to say, the year as 
calculated at the present day—from 1 January to 
31 December. The reader must remember, how- 
ever, that early documents were dated according 
to the Civil (otherwise Ecclesiastical or Legal) 
year, which began on the 25th of March. Thus 
all dates between the Ist of January and the 24th 
of March, inclusive, according to the Historical 
computation, are to be assigned to a date one 
year (numerically) in advance of the Civil year. 
To take an example: the reign of King James I. 
commenced, according to the historical calculation, 
on 24 March, 1603, but by the civil year computa- 
tion it was 24 March, 1602; and yet, according 
to both systems, the, second day of this reign 
was 25 March, 1603.’ 

The term Old Style does not refer to the 
English civil year, but relates to the Julian 
ealendar, which for centuries before the 
introduction of the New Style by Pope 
Gregory XIII. had been the calendar of the 
Christian world, and is to-day the erroneous 
calendar of Russia and Greece . 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


SHAKESPEARE ILLUSTRATORS (11 S. i. 
327, 414).—I have several volumes of the 
1762 edition of Theobald. In this all the 
illustrations are designed by Gravelot and 
engraved by Van der Gucht. 

in another edition, probably not Theo- 
bald’s, printed in 1734 (for J. Tonson), the 
illustrators are various. Some of the illus- 
trations are signed J. Smith (apparently as 
engraver); others are said to be designed 
and engraved by Du Guernier, and one, 
at least, by Fourdrinier. 

J. Foster PALMER. 

Royal Avenue, S.W. 


HoRNBOOK TEMP. ELIZABETH (11 S. i. 48). 
—There is a large amount of interesting 
information, though very badly arranged, 
in the late Andrew W. Tuer’s * History of 
the Hornbook.’ London, 1897. Many refer- 
ences to the hornbook in English literature 
are there brought together. Mr. A. E. H. 
SwAEn’s quotation is introduced twice 
(pp. 75 and 301). It can be best illustrated 
by the words set to music, by Thomas 
Morley in *‘ A Plaine and Easie Introduction 
to Practical Musicke,’ London, 1698, printed 
by Tuer on pp. 31 and 302 :— 

““Christes crosse be my em, in all vertue to 
proceede, A. b.c.c g. 
double w.v.x- ezod. & per se. 
con per se. tittle. tittie. est . Amen, When you have 
done begin againe, begin againe.’ 

Tuer’s ‘History’ gives many cuts of horn- 
books, from which their usual contents and 
arrangement may be seen. <A _ black-letter 
example, e.g., on p. 296 has the following :— 
1. A cross. Hence the names ‘“ Chrisse- 
Crosse,” Christ’s-cross row,” for the 
ABC (p. 62). 2. Acapital A. 3. A lower- 
case ee (no j, two forms for s, v u in 
this order). 4. The form for et or and 
(=&, & per se, or ampersand. See Prof. 
Skeat, 4.8. vill. 468, ‘A Student’s Pastime,’ 
p. 67). 5. A full stop (=tittle). 6. The 
five vowels. 7. A capital alphabet (no J, no 
separate form for V, the z is a minuscule). 
8. A syllabarium in two divisions, each 
headed by the five vowels. 9. ‘‘In the 
name of the Father, and of the Sonne, and 


of the holy Ghost. Amen.” 10. The Lord’s 
Prayer. 
On p. 44 may be seen a hornbook in 


Roman type, said to be of the reign of 
Elizabeth, the arrangement in which is 
almost exactly the same; and so in many 
other instances. 

In Mr. Swaen’s extract ‘‘ to crish Crosse ”’ 
seems to mean “ to say the ABC.” Great 
A” in a hornbook is regularly printed by 
itself after the cross, before the lower-case 
alphabet (Hence ‘‘ Great A, little a, bounc- 
ing b,” of the nursery rime). With regard 
to ‘before I could come to q,” it may be 
noted that in one of the hornbooks above 
referred to qg is at the end of the first line, 
while in the pe it begins the second. As 
for e perce e per se e,” a comparison 
of the words roti Morley’s book might 
support that this is for 
& per se? & per se &  (=ampersand). 
See, whe the remarks on p. 299 of 
Tuer, and ‘ The Stanford Dictionary * under 
per se, A per se A,” Comperce 
or ‘‘con per se” is the contraction for con. 
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{see 10 S. ii. 427). Tittle’ is the | 


““Aeiou” and ‘tour Father” require no 
further explanation. | Epwarp BENSLy. 
Aberystwyth. 


The hornbook was called a ‘‘ criss-cross,” 


eriss-cross row,” or cross-row ” because 
of the (Christ-) cross which generally pre- 
ceded the alphabet in the earlier examples 
of this ** tool of education.» Some say that 
it was so called from the amuletic value 
which it received from the alphabet being 
written upon it in the form of a cross; but 
I do not think any instance is known of a 
hornbook which bears the A B C in the form 
of the crua decussata. ‘*E perce e” is 
evidently to impose upon the learner the 
necessity for repeating a letter so as to fix 
it in the memory, ‘‘e per se e,”* as it also 
occurs, meaning ‘*e by itself e.* As to the 
“tittle,” the earlier ‘* absey-books”’ fre- 
quently terminated with three dots or 
“tittles placed triangularly, and intended 
to convey to the pupil, after the manner of 
medieval symbolism, that as there were 
three dots, yet but one final period, so there 
were three Persons in one God. These 
customary dots followed by ‘* Amen” are 
alluded to in the ‘Song of the Hornbook,’ 
set to music by Thomas Morley in 1608. 

And per se has become the modern 
amperzand. ‘** Ampussy and,” that is, in 
full, **and per se and,” is the name of the 
sign for the conjunction and &, which used 
to be printed at the end of the alphabet 
(Longman’s Magazine, quoted in ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
s.v. ‘Ampersand’). ‘‘A per se” or “A 
per C” was applied to anything of an 
excellent nature or character, just as Al 
to-day means a high degree of praise, a 
person or thing that is facile princeps, e.g., 
“Christ Jesus is ane A per C, And peirlesse 
Prince of all merey” (‘Gude and Godlie 
Ballates,’ 1578, also quoted in the ‘ N.E.D.’). 

As to iste, &c., smail wonder that the 


**skoler stumbled when confronted with | 


the demonstrative of the second person, 
considering that it took him thirteen ‘* yeare” 
to get as far as q in his elementary alphabet ! 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaert. 
Wroxton Grange, Folkestone. 


The price of hornbooks was usually very 
low. Peacham, in his ‘ Worth of a Penny,’ 
mentions that coin as the price of one?:— 

‘**For a penny you may buy the hardest book in 
the world, and which at some time or other hath 
sey the greatest clerks in the land, viz., an Horn- 

ook: the making up of which book employeth 
above thirty trades.” 
Tom JoNEs. 


RuMBELOw (11 S. i. 224, 276).—It would 
seem that this curious name is less rare than 
is supposed, as two families—apparently 
unconnected—hbore it in recent days in the 
Isle of Wight. The head master of King 
Edward VI.’s Grammar School was so named; 
and the daughter of Dr. Maxwell, who 
settled for a time at Cowes, had married a 
man of this name. ¥o-33 


BrocuHe ” (11 S. i. 389).—Any kind of 
lance or spear could be called broche ; 
hence the modern French broche, a spit. 
Godefroy’s ‘Old French Dictionary’ gives 
Broche, arme pointue”’; and a quotation, 
‘“Garniz d’espees et de broches,” i.e., 
furnished with swords and spears. The verb 
brocher often meant to use spurs to a horse. 
The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives ‘‘ Broach, a pointed rod 
of wood or iron; a lance, spear.” 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


In medieval Latin broche is rendered 
brochia. It is used by Henricus de Bracton, 
lib ii. cap. 16, § 6, ** de Seriantijs, agens ”? :— 

“Si quis teneat per seruitium inueniendi domino 
Regi, certis locis et certis temporibus unum 
hominem et unum equum, et saccum cum brochia 
pro alic jua necessitate, vel utilitate exercitum suum 
contingente.” 

Fleta also uses the word, lib. i. cap. 11, 
Spelman, ‘Glossarium,’ 1626, quoting 
the same passage from Bracton (giving the 
reference as “ lib. 2. Trac. I. ca. 6”’), adds :— 

“Dictum opinor Gall. broe quod lagenam 
maiorem aut cantharum significat, plus minus 6. 
sextarios continentem: ut sit saccus ad deporta- 
tionem aridorum, brochia verd liqguidorum.” 

Giles Jacob, ‘ A New Law Dict.,’ says :— 

‘That it was an Iron Instrument, you may learn 
from the following authority : Henricus de Haver- 
ing tenet Manerium de Norton in Com. Essex, per 
Serjeantiam inveniendi unum hominem, cum uno 
equo, etc., et uno sacco de coric, et una Brochia 
ferrea. Anno 13 Ed. I.” 

Tt was thus probably an iron can or pail. 

Broche is also an awl or a spit, but does not 
seem to mean that in the passages here given, 
or that quoted by Mr. Foorp. 

JOHN HopGKIN. 


In the ‘Glossaire comparatif Anglo- 
Normand’ of Henri Moisy a verb brocher 
is included, and explained to mean ** donner 
de l’éperon a.” Two quotations are supplied. 
Possibly *broche in the passage noted by 
Mr. Foorp means a spur. Or does it mean 
a pike ? C. E. Lomax. 

outh, co. Lincoln. 
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Was not this a spur? Vide Halliwell’s | patron of literature, to whom the edition 


‘Dictionary.’ He quotes Langtoft: Ther 
stedes broched thei fast.” 
W. B. GErRISH. 


[W. C. B. also refers to the ‘N.E.D.’] 


‘©THE PETER BOAT AND DOUBLET ”’ (11S. 
i. 262, 390).—It may interest some of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to know that St. Peter 
was the patron of fishmongers at Liége (see 
Félix de Vigne, ‘Gildes et Corporations,’ 
p- 55), and patron of sellers of river-fish 
at Gand (see the same author’s ‘ Corporations 
de Métiers,’ pl. 13). N. M. & A. 


Books AND ENGRAVINGS: THEIR PRE- 
SERVATION (11 38. i. 249).—In the early 
volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ the subject of the 
preservation of books and engravings (especi- 
ally of the former) was made a matter of 
inquiry on several occasions. The following 
references do not pretend to be anything like 
exhaustive: 15S. iil. 103, 236; iv. 175, 326 ; 
ix, 423; 28. ix. 103, 186: 3 S.1v. 495. 

Mr. MaNLey might also consult Powers’s 
‘Handy Book about Books,’ p. 46, and an 
excellent little book in ‘* The Book-Lover’s 
Library ’—* The Enemies of Books,’ by 
William Blades, London, Stock, 1888. 


LARGE-PAPER Copies OF Books (11 S. i. 
406).—This practice dates back to the 
sixteenth century or earlier, as may be seen 
by the number of early volumes in this 
special state mentioned in my ‘ B.P.C. Index, 
1897-1906,’ issued last year. 

In our family archives are to be found 
several publications of my ancestor on large 
paper, notably, Trogus Pompeius, ‘ Historie 
of Justine,’ 1606; Topsell, ‘ Foure-footed 


Beastes,’ 1607; Milles, ‘ Nobilitas....,’ 
1608; Vincent, ‘ Discoverie of Errours,’ 
1622. 


The custom of printing on finer as dis- 
tinguished from larger paper became popular 
towards the middle and close of the eigh- 
teenth century, with'the growth of enterprise 
among the paper-makers. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 


This is a subject seldom discussed, at least 
at any length, in literary publications. 
Dibdin in his ‘ Bibliomania’ devotes a few 
pages to it, but only from the point of view 
of an English book-buyer and book-lover. 
The practice of issuing large-paper copies 
must have begun at a very early period. It 
probably dates from the time when presenta- 


tion copies were sent by the printer to some 


was dedicated. At all events, the practice 
soon became general. Large-paper copies 
are a feature in many early editions. So 
far as I have observed after brief examination 
the earliest dates are these: Venice, 1502 ; 
London, 1577 ; Edinburgh, 1597. 

A more careful investigation would almost 
certainly disclose several earlier instances, 
especially in England. W. Scort. 


RicHarD Martin (11 S. i. 407) was for 
many years M.P. for co. Galway, and 
widely known for his love of animals and duel- 
ling. His son Thomas Barnewell Mariin 
was the father of the ‘‘ Connemara Princess ” 
—Mary Letitia Martin, the author of * Julia 
Howard: a Romance,’ 1850. This book 
is not in the British Museum, and I fancy 
was published in U.S.A. I have tried for 
many years past to obtain a copy without 
success. An account of this lady will be 
found in the life of Maria Edgeworth by 
the Hon. Emily Lawless (Macmillan & Co.) 
and in my book ‘ Connemara ’ (1906). 

J. Harris STONE. 

Temple, E.C. 


“Tartinc’’ (11 S. i. 426).—The new 
edition of my ‘Etymological Dictionary ’ 
contains the following article: ‘Tat, to 
make trimming. (Seand.) North E. tat, 
to entangle. Cf. M. Swed. taite, Dan. dial. 
tat, Norw. taat, a thread, a strand of a 
rope, whence Norw. tetta, to interweave. 
Also Icel. thdttr, Swed. tat, Dan. tot, a fila- 
ment, G. docht, a wick.’? We find accord- 
ingly, that Molbech’s ‘Dan. Dial. Dict.’ 
explains tat as “‘a lock of flax, wool, hair, 
yarn, or other such thing, which is plaited 
or twisted; they say, a plait of three 
tater, four tater, and the like.” It seems 
hardly worth while to search further. 
Larsen’s ‘ Dan. Dict.’ has “‘ taatt, a strand ”’; 
and ‘‘tatte aal, to catch eels with worms 
on threads.” See also tot in Falk and Torp’s 
‘Dan. Etym. Dict. Low G. has dacht as a 
variant of docht. WatrterR W. SKEAT. 


QUEEN Mary II. (11 S. i. 189).—There is 
nothing inherently impossible in the sug- 
gestion made by Srr CHARLES Kine that 
Swift may have been the author of the 
‘Brief History’ of Queen Mary II. The 
book must have been written in the latter 
half of 1694, the year when Mary died. It 
was published in 1695, and seems to have 
gone into a second edition the same year. 
And we know that Swift was writing poetry 
as early as 1693. At the same time, the 
arguments against his being the author seem 
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conclusive. He was not in England, but 
in Ireland, during 1694-5. He did not appear 
in public as an author until 1701, the reason 
being that his pecuniary circumstances pre- 
vented bim from publishing at an earlier 
date. His biography has been written with 
such minute care that almost every week 
of his life can be traced, and the date of his 
various publications determined with  cer- 
tainty. Yet none of bis biographers has 
ventured to claim the ‘History’ of Mary IT. 
as his. 

Tnere were other authors about the same 
period who wrote under the initials ** J. 8.” 
Among these were John Sage and John 
Smith. Sage was a Scottish Episcopal 
divine, and was publishing in London about 
the time in question ; but his writings were 
chiefly theological. His life, like that of 
Swift, is tolerably well known. No claim 
to the authorship of the * Brief History’ 
has ever been advanced in his favour. 

Conjecture, on the whole, inclines one 
to look in the direction of John Smith as 
the author. His period of literary activity 
extends roughly from 1684 to 1704. He 
wrote ‘The True Art of Angling,’ an ex- 
tremely popular work ; * Profit and Pleasure 
United ; or, The Husbandman’s Magazine,’ 
and probably other works as well. A man 
of literary taste and possessed of a ready 
pen, he was a suitable person to execute an 
extended obituary notice of departed great- 
ness. W. Scorr. 


STRETTELL-UTTERSON (11 S. i. 448).— 
I wish to correct my query in one particular. 
I find that the * Lyf of Saint Katherin’ is 
duly quoted by Mr. de Ricci in his * Census 
of Caxtons.’ My apologies are due to him. 
H. J. B. CLeMENTs. 
Killadoon, Celbridge. 


GIFFARD=Mitt (11 8S. i. 429).—Mr. 
Wates asks which daughter of Sir Ambrose 
Hardinge Giffard married William Mill. 

Sir A. H. Giffard was my father’s uncle, 
and none of his daughters married a Mill. 
He had five daughters :— 

1. Jane Mary=Sir William Follett. 

2. Sarah, died 1895, unmarried. 
. Harriet =Capt. W. Bayly. 

. Rose=Rev. G. Fagan. 

. Emma= Rev. G. Tate. 

They are all now dead. 

Sir A. H. Giffard had also five sons, all 
of whom are dead. 

I shall be glad to give any further infor- 
mation to your correspondent. 

MaGpaALen G. LiITTLEWoop. 

East Farleigh Vicarage, Kent. 


TOUCHING FOR THE Evit: **Toucu- 
ING Piece” (11 S. i. 389, 433).—P. D. M. 
will find in ‘ Rariora,” vol. i. pp. 94-5, a list 
with full particulars of eleven specimens of 
original touch-pieces in my possession, and 
notes upon the ceremonies attending their 
presentation by the monarch. 

J. Hopckin. 


Illustrations of two touch pieces are in 
“The Book of Days,’ i. 85, and mention is 
made of several specimens in the British 
Museum. Much information on the subject 
has been gathered at 58. x. 53. W. C. B. 


Duke’s PrLace, ALDGATE: Sv. KaTHE- 
RINE CREE CHURCH (11 S. i. 326, 397, 437).— 
The open space in the heart of the City of 
London known as Duke’s Place was part of 
the precinct of the wealthy Augustinian 
Priory of the Holy Trinity within the Walls, 
which stood upon the large piece of ground 
now surrounded by Duke Street (site of 
City Wall), Bevis Marks, Bury Street, 
Creechurch Lane, Leadenhall Street, and 
Aldgate. The town house of the Abbots 
of Bury St. Edmunds was hard by in Bevis 
Marks, and gave Bury Street its name. 
It was said to be the most wealthy eccle- 
siastical establishment in the kingdom, 
and was for that reason the first priory 
dissolved by Henry VIII. It was granted 
to his companion Sir Thomas Audley, who 
demolished the priory church, and_ built 
a mansion on a portion of the site. Sir 
Thomas was one of the four persons, 
besides the civic officers, who witnessed the 
beheading of Queen Anne Boleyn in the 
Tower. His daughter married Thomas, 
Duke of Norfolk, from whom the estate took 
the name of ‘ Duke’s Place.” The Duke 
was beheaded by Elizabeth on Tower Hill, 
almost within bowshot of his house, in 
1572, for complicity in the plot with the 
followers of Mary, Queen of Scots. The 
mansion has long since disappeared, but a 
plate exists showing ‘Audley House, the 
Priory of the Holy Trinity, Mitre Court, 
Duke’s Place, Aldgate, as it appeared after 
the Fire in 1800,’ published by J. Sewell, 
Cornhill, 1802. The estate was sold by 
the Duke’s son Thomas Howard to the 
Corporation of the City of London, by whom 
it is to-day held. 

The Jews were allowed to settle in Duke’s 
Place by Cromwell in 1650, and the synagogue 
was rebuilt about a hundred years ago. 

No tradition exists in the neighbourhood 
concerning the Duke of St. Albans, but 
Charles I., when Prince of Wales, probably 
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presented the four beautiful pewter alms- 
dishes bearing his arms to the church of 
St. Katharine Cree. The plate of this 
church (all pre-Restoration) was carefully 
secreted during the Commonwealth, and is 
said to be unrivalled in the City. The Com- 
munion service is presumably that used 
by Archbishop Laud at the consecration | 
of the church when rebuilt in 1630, a cere- | 
mony which partly led to his execution on) 
Tower Hill, only a short distance away. 

Hans Holbein died of the plague in 1543 | 
whilst eraployed at the Duke of Norfolk’s 
house (Duke’s Place), and was no doubt | 
buried hurriedly in Cree Church, but the 
spot cannot be ascertained. This church, 
and what is left of the beautiful churchyard, 
now sealed up behind Leadenhall Street, is 
all that is left of the ancient priory. Of the 
original church erected by Richard de 
Gravesend, Bishop of London from 1280 to 
1303, little, if anything, is visible: ancient 
masonry may be traced outside just above 
the ground level along the south and west 
fronts. The lower portion of the tower dates 
somewhere about 1504.. The churchyard is 
part of the original priory founded by Queen 
Matilda, the half-Saxon wife of Henry I., 
in 1108. 

The name St. James’s Place is probably 
derived from St. James’s Church, erected 
there in 1622, and pulled down in 1874 :— 
This sacred structure which this Senate fames 
Our King [James I.] hath stil’d the Temple of 

St. James. 
St. James’s Church was notorious for irre- 
gular marriages. F. A. Liypsay-SmIrH. 


I do not quite understand why Mr. 
HowarD-FLANDERS considers St. James’s 
Place a ‘misleading title”? for the open 
square. It has been applied now a good 
many years, and clearly it was justified by 
the proximity of the church of St. James, 
consecrated 2 Jan., 1622/3. The reason 
for the change was similar to that which 
led to Petticoat Lane becoming Middlesex 
Street. In seeking to associate a Duke of 
St. Albans with it Mr. Brestar was, I think, 
confusing it with St. James’s Square. 

ALECK ARBAHAMS. 

[Mr. Howarb-FLANDERS’s signature was misspelt 
ante, p. 437.] 

KEMPESFELD, HAMPSTEAD (11 S. i. 409). 
—lIt is evident that kempes is the genitive of 
the Middle English kempe, which is the 
A.-S. cempa, a fighter, a warrior, found in 
the eighth century in the Erfurt Glossary. 
Fully explained in ‘ N.E.D..,’ s.v. ‘ Kemp.’ 

WatteR W. SKEAT. 


Notes on Books, Kr. 


The Manor Houses of England. By P. H. Diteh- 
field. Illustrated by Sydney R. Jones. (B. T. 
Batsford.) 

THIS work is uniform in size with Mr. Ditchfield’s 


_volume on * The Charm of the English Village,’ 


and is likely to secure the same success. The 
author writes well and fluently, and is ably 
seconded by the artist. It is impossible in a 
single volume of some 200 pages to include a 


| selection which will satisfy everybody—we miss. 


for instance, some of our favourite examples ; 
but Mr. Ditchfield has been able to illustrate 
his subject by buildings for the most part off 
the well-beaten road, and no lover of old England 
will read his pages without a freshened interest. 
The _ historic side of the manor is scantily 
treated, and is, indeed, on record elsewhere : 
but chapters will be found which illustrate in an 
interesting way ‘Materials of Construction,” 
‘ Exterior Details,’ ‘Interior Details,’ ‘ Metal 
Work,’ and ‘Gardens and Surroundings.’ The 
last theme is so much overwritten nowadays that 
we should not have objected to its omission here 
in order to make a little more room for archi- 


| tecture, a subject as yet but little understood by 


the average man. Mr. Ditchfield has succeeded, 
we think, in the task of mingling ‘ utile dulci,’’ 
and we hope his sketch will have a wide circulation. 

The illustrations are decidedly attractive, and 
sufficiently typical to recall more instances than 
one of the details pictured. : 


The Fortnightly opens with a memorial sonnet 
entitled ‘ He Died in Harness.’ Mr. J. L. Garvin 
in his review of ‘ Imperial and Foreign Affairs,’ Mr. 
Walter Sichel in ‘ The Privileges of Kingship,’ and 
Mr. Sydney Brooks in ‘ The King and the Crisis ” 
all deal with the reflections suggested by the 
great disaster which plunged the nation into 
mourning. The series of revelations ‘Why Russia 
went to War with Japan’ is continued. There 


| are two able articles on ‘ Tourgueneff,’ by Mr. 


Francis Gribble, and Mr. R. H. P. Curle respec- 
tively. Mr. W. L. Courtney’s introduction to 
Marcus Aurelius, ‘ A Philosophie Emperor,’ is an 
excellent summary of the position and merits of 
the ‘ Meditations ’ and the man who wrote them. 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie gossips agreeably about 
‘William Quiller Orchardson,’ though some of her 
matter is trivial. Her account of the real tennis 
courts in England is very inadequate. The one 
at Hampton Court might, at least, have been 
mentioned ; and all lovers of the game are aware of 
several private institutions of the kind. Dr. 
Johnston’s ‘ Walt Whitman: the Poet of Nature’ 
is too slight to please us. Mr. Lewis Melville has 
an interesting account of ‘Sterne’s Eliza,’ in 
which he has used some unpublished letters pre- 
served at Hoddington House. In the letter given 
on p. 1140 itseems clear that, after the mention of 
“Mrs. Draper,” Mr. Draper’’ (not Mrs.’’) 
should be printed. In ‘The Last Meeting with 
Bjornson’ Mr. Peter Lansen gives a touching 
account of the great writer’s departure from his 
native land for Paris, his failing powers, and the 
efforts of his friends at the railway station to 
make everything bright for him. It is an admir- 
able tribute alike to Bjérnson and to friendship. 
Mr. Sampson Morgan in ‘Fruit for Food and 
Food dor Fruit’ supplies some useful hints on 
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fruit culture, and the elimination of disease and 
disagreeable flavours, and the hygienic treatment 
of fruit trees. We feel sure that by attention 
to such advice as this much more might be done 
in the way of fruit-growing in England. 


The Nineteenth Century is a well-varied number, 
covering a wide range of subjects. ‘ King Edward 
the Seventh: an Appreciation,’ by the Bishop 
of Ripon, is a worthy, but somewhat wordy 
tribute. Mr. J. A. R. Marriott writes well on 
‘The Crown and the Constitution,’ leading off 
with a striking quotation from Bagehot as to the 
powers of Queen Victoria. Very different in 
style is the long quotation from one of Glad- 
stone’s three reviews of the ‘ Life of the Prince 
Consort,’ which, in spite of the praise bestowed 
on it, adds nothing to the reflections of the 
ordinary reader on the subject. In ‘Should 
Britain take part in International Exhibitions ?’ 
Sir Swire Smith pleads for a method of advertise- 
ment which has not appealed to the modern 
generation of Englishmen. The patriotic reasons 
alleged will, we fear, not carry much weight nowa- 
days. Sir Harry Johnston’s paper on ‘ The 
Negro and Religion’ is well worth reading, being 
critical, yet moderate in tone. He points out 
that the prominence given to the lamb in the 
Bible is not suitable for Bantu Africa. Sir Leslie 
Probyn in ‘ Aleohol and the African’ deals with 
another important problem. Mr. George 
Strachey’s discussion of ‘ An Unsolved Mystery of 
Waterloo’ should be of particular interest to 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ for it discusses the authen- 
ticity of Cambronne’s celebrated mot. There is 
little to be added to Mr. Strachey’s able summary. 
We make, however, two remarks. The ‘‘ eloquent 
rhetorical finish,’ of which ‘‘ Cicero or Burke 
might have been proud,’’ seems rather an over- 
statement of the merits of the apocryphal remark. 
Men of action do say these terse, effective things 
occasionally, as well as the orators who elaborate 
them. Secondly, human memory is singularly 
fallible, as is clear from the history and memoirs 
written concerning the Indian Mutiny. That 
“history ’’ has often proved to be fictitious. 
Preference must, therefore, be given on all such 
points as this of a military detail to recollec- 


tions not merely of the actual actors, but also | 


known to have been recorded at the time or 
shortly afterwards, before vainglory, national 
pride, or fallible memory has contaminated the 
story. In ‘ The Call of the Theatre’ Mrs. Alfred 
Lyttelton points out that poor children spend 
their scanty pennies on theatrical entertainment 
of the music-hall order. She tells us that “in 
London alone there are something like 300 
theatres. Every provincial town possesses one, 
many have two or three.”’ The last part of this 
statement needs, we think, some modification. 
The article leads up to a plea for the repertory 
theatre, and specially the National Theatre scheme 
associated with Shakespeare. Other notable 
articles which we can only note briefly are ‘ Some 
Tendencies in Picture-Making,’ by Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore; ‘Hymns,’ by Mr. Norman Pearson ; 
‘A Fortnight in Seoul,’ by Sir Francis Piggott ; 
and ‘The General Election in France,’ by the 
Abbé Dimnet. 


In The National Review ‘ Episodes of the 
Month’ are as trenchantly criticized as usual. 
*‘ Thoughts after Empire Day,’ by ‘‘ An English- 


man,” is a valuable and enlightening commentary 
on the state of public opinion and feeling between 
the mother-country and the dominions as testified 
by judgments passed (often unwisely) by both. 
In‘ Rousseau or Burke ?’ Dr. William Barry has 
a plea for the retention of the House of Lords as a 
check on wild democracy. The article has a 
thoughtful and philosophic tone which commends 
it. Mr. Austin Dobson has one of his always 
attractive ‘ Vignettes,’ on ‘ Lyttelton as Man of 
Letters.’ Mrs. G. Lloyd-Jones in ‘ On a Canadian 
Farm’ seeks to convey to English youths what 
the west really means, and supplies some correc- 
tions of the views of the Head Master of Bradfield 
on the subject. Mr. Harold Russell makes ‘ The 
Natural History of Fleas ’ really interesting. They 
have an important aspect as bearers of plague- 
infection. Miss Beatrix Tracy in ‘Is the New 
Woman helping woman?’ seems to infer that 
all women working for better conditions of life 
for their sex fall under the displeasing category 
of ‘‘ New Women.” This is to mistake the fly for 
the ointment. Miss Tracy’s argument is full of 
things which show that she has hardly mastered 
the ideals of Feminism. ‘ A King of Manuscript 
Collectors’ is Sir Thomas Phillipps, and Mr. W. 
Roberts gives us several noteworthy details of his. 
life as ‘‘for upwards of sixty years an assiduous 
collector.”? Selections of his wonderful library are 
constantly being sold, and foreign Governments. 
have bought unique records from it more than 
once. In ‘ A Poet’s Prose’ Mrs. T. A. Trollope 
deals with the garden books of Mr. Alfred Austin 
and his recent volume ‘ The Bridling of Pegasus.’ 
The praise of this last collection of criticisms: 
seems to us overdone, but we welcome a recog- 
nition of the charm and excellence of ‘ The Garden 
that I Love’ and its companions, which give us 
cultivation of mind as well as flowers. The four 
persons who appear in these books are examples 
of that prose fiction for which, says the writer, 
Mr. Austin has “an almost jealous antipathy.” 
Her remarks on this point and the popularity of 
poetry are sound, if somewhat obvious to the 
literary critic. The space awarded to American 
and Colonial politics is, as usual, well occupied. 
We read Mr. A. Maurice Low once more with 
pleasure on ‘ American Affairs,’ while Mr. Frank 
Fox gives a glowing account of ‘ The Australian 
Labour Party,’ its success and its dangers. 


The Cornhill for June opens with an excellent 
tribute to ‘ King Edward VII.’ by Mr. A. C. 
Benson. Mrs. Woods devotes the second of 
her vivid ‘ Pastels under the Southern Cross’ 
to‘ A Night View of St. Helena.’ Judge Parry has 
a pleasant story entitled ‘ Circe and the Pig,’ in 
which Circe is a hardworking actress of the earlier 
days when burlesque flourished. Mr. E. D. 
Morel, whose strenuous work for the improvement 
of the Congo is well known, writes on ‘ Liberia 
and the Powers.’ Mr. H. Warner Allen has in 
‘The Real Cyrano, ‘‘ Chantecler,’”? and ‘ The 
Birds”’’’ an interesting and entertaining com- 
parison between the work of M. Rostand and 
Aristophanes. Col. Charles Callwell is amusing, 
as usual, in his campaigning sketch from South 
Africa, ‘The Intelligence Merchant’; and 
besides the ‘ Circe’ above mentioned, there are 
two capital short stories—‘ Wah-sah-yah-ben- 
oqua,’ by Miss J. N. McIlwraith, and ‘ The Lights 
of Jerusalem,’ by Mrs. Violet Jacob. Both end 
with proposals of marriage. 
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Printers’ Pie, 1910, has appeared, and, havin 
become an established institution, does not nee 
many words of description. All the articles and 
verses are of a light character, while the funny 
stories illustrated by various artists should secure 
popularity. Phases of motoring, golf, Polar dis- 
covery, the eternal old lady, rustic, and small boy 
are all exhibited with cleverness. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JUNE. 

Mr. P. M. BarNarp’s Manchester Series 9 is 
devoted to French History and _ Literature. 
Among choice bindings is Thou’s ‘ Historiarum 
Libri CNX XVIIL.,’ 5 vols. in 4, probably bound 
by Clovis Eve, 1620, 91. 9s. A collection of chap- 
books is priced 2/. 2s. Under Corneille is a set of 
rare editions, 3/. 10s. There is a French ‘ Hore,’ 
late fifteenth century, 81. 8s. A copy, in con- 
temporary calf of Maupas’s ‘Grammaire francoise,’ 
with author’s inscription, 1618, is 5/, 5s. Under 
Mystery Plays are the two volumes, in French 
Gothic letters, of the ‘ Triumphant Mystere des 
Actes des Apostres,’ a fine copy, sumptuously 
bound in levant extra, part of first title and last 
leaf of vol. ii. in facsimile and a few lines 
cut in vol. ii., Paris, 1540, 127. 12s. 

Mr. Andrew Baxendine’s Edinburgh Catalogue 
119 contains Miscellaneous and Theological 
Books. Under Architecture is MacGibbon and 
Ross’s ‘Scottish Architecture from the Twelfth 
to the Eighteenth Century,’ 5 vols., 87. 8s. Under 
Flowers is Hogg and Johnson’s ‘ Wild Flowers of 
Great Britain,’ 12 vols. in 11, half-morocco, 
5l. 7s. 6d. Under Goupil are the series of bio- 
graphies, and under Kinglake the Library Edition 
of ‘The Crimea,’ 8 vols., 21. 18s. 6d. Among 
works on Mary, Queen of Scots, is Cowan’s ‘ Who 
wrote the Casquet Letters ?’ 2 vols., 15s. 6d. There 
is a handsome set of Motley, 9 vols., 8vo, cloth, 
21. 2s. Theology includes works by Newman, 
Robertson of Brighton, Spurgeon, Liddon, and 
others. 

Mr. Francis Edwards sends us another of his 
classified catalogues. This time it is Part I. 
of Books on Natural History. In it we find all the 
well-known authorities. Among the more expen- 
sive items, we note a complete set of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 54 vols., half-calf, 1829-97, 601. ; 
Bewick, 5 vols., royal Svo, imperial paper, citron 
morocco extra, Newcastle, 1805-20, 241. ; ‘ Chal- 
lenger Expedition,’ 50 vols., 4to, cloth, 1880-95, 
481. (published at 1001. net); Gould’s ‘ Mammals 
of Australia,’ 3 vols., folio, 30/. Novitates 
Zoologice,’ 16 vols., 1894-1908, 241.; a complete 
set of the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society, also the Proceedings, 1665-1907, 
250l.; and the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society, 75 vols. bound in 51, 1830-1905, 651. 
Gould’s ornithological works include ‘ The Birds of 
Australia,’ 8 vols., imperial folio, half-morocco, 
1858-69, 1601. ; and ‘ The Birds of Great Britain,’ 
5 vols., folio, full morocco, 651. 

Mr. Edwards has also a Short List of Re- 
mainders. Among these are Hewitt’s ‘ Ruling 
Races of Prehistoric Times,’ 2 vols., 1894-5, 
8s. 6d.; Knowles’s ‘ Folk-Tales of Kashmir,’ 
second edition, 1893, 6s. ; O’Neill’s ‘ The Night of 


the Gods,’ Vol. I., 1897, 5s.; and Wilson’s 
* Ancient Hindu Hymns,’ 6 vols., 1854-88, 2I. 15s., | 
and ‘System of Hindu Mythology,’ 5 vols. and | 
Index in 6, 1864-77, 21. 5s. 
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Mr. John Grant’s Edinburgh Catalogue opens 
with Lunardi’s ‘ Account of the First Aerial 
Voyage in England,’ containing his autograph 
1754, 31. Lunardi was the first man to ascend 
ina balloon in Scotland. The Catalogue has some 
rare books relating to America. Under Canadian 
War is Admiral Walker’s ‘ Journal,’ one of the 
earliest works in English relating to Canada, 
old calf, 1720, 41. 4s. Among books from the 
Melville Library are ‘ The Annual Register,’ 1758- 
1889, 117. lls. ; and Congreve’s Rocket System,’ 
1814, 61. 10s. There are also a few books from the 
library of Alexander Anderson, well known as 
“Surf ceman.’’ The general portion includes 
Burke’s ‘ Coronation of Edward VII.,’ privately 
printed, 1904, 27. 10s. (subscription price, 161. 16s. ); 
a set of The Graphic, 1869-1909, 80 vols., 71. 7s. 3 
Pinkerton’s * Voyages,’ 17 vols., 4to, 1808-14, 
41. 4s.; and the original issue of Punch, 1841- 
1903, 125 vols. in 70 (56 half-calf, 10 original cloth, 
and 4 in parts), 8l. 8s. Under Shakespeare 
is Boydell’s edition, 9 vols.. folio, full russia, 
1802, 101. 10s. A set of the Vanity Fair Album, 
1869-1903, 35 vols., folio, publisher’s cloth, is 
10/. 10s. There are also works on China and 
Japan and the Fine Arts, and an important 
collection of historical and commemorative 
medals relating to Napoleon. 


[Reviews of other Catalogues held over.] 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Ottice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


Wa BELL (‘‘ Sweeny Todd ”).—See the refer- 
ences ante, p. 468. 


M. L. R. Bresiak Religion of all sensible men ”’). 
—Disraeli borrowed from Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, the tirst Lord Shaftesbury. See the dis- 
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DUNBAR PEDIGREE. 

A Biographical Chart tracing Descent of the Dunbar 
Family through fourteen successive Centuries from the 
Early English and Scottish Kings. 

By WM. JAGGARD. 

Illustrated. 4to, red canvas. Printed on Linen. 
Issue confined to 75 copies. Price 10s. 6d., while the small 
supply lasts. Postage 8d. Will not be reprinted. 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, “Sheep Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 


EDIGREES TRACED, Family Histories 
Compiled, General Searches.—G. MICHELL, Genealogist and 
Record Agent, care of Stokes & Cox, 75, Chancery Lane. 


NOW READY, bound in cloth, 346 pp. Text, and 
36 pp. Index of Names and Places. 


LLYFR BAGLAN 
OR 
BOOK OF BAGLAN. 


This is an exact transcription of an unique MS. of 
Pedigrees mostly relating to South Wales, and written by 
John Williams from the year 1600 to 1607. 


It has been edited by Mr. J. A. BRADNEY, with 
copious footnotes of identification and explanation. 


Price £2 2s. post free. 


MITCHELL, HUGHES & CLARKE, 
140, Wardour Street, W. 


ABOUT 2,000 BOOKS WANTED 


Are advertised for weekly in 
THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
(ESTABLISHED 1837), 


Which also gives Lists of the New Books published during 
the Week, Announcements of Forthcoming Books, &c. 


Subscribers have the privilege of a Gratis Advertisement in 
the Books Wanted Columns, 


Sent for 52 weeks, post free, for 10s. 6d. home and 
13s. 6d. foreign Subscription. 


Specimen copy free on application to all mentioning 
‘Notes and Queries, 


Price TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 
Office: 19, ADAM STREET, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

supplied, no matter on what subject. Acknowledged the world 

over as the most expert Bookfinders extant. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENBALL PRESS, Ltd., and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London 
Contains hairless paper, over which the 
om. Sixpence each. 5a. per dozen, rul 
Size, 33. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
responsible for the loss re or Ww! 
therwise. Duplicate copies 


with perfect 
pe or plain. New Pockes 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (WUNE). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 
Bookseller and Publisher, 
77, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 
A large and well assorted stock of 
BOOKS IN ALL BRANCHES OF LITERATURE. 


Catalogues issued Monthly. Post free to Bookbuyers. 


SPECIALITIES IN 


Poetry, the Drama, First Editions of Famous 
Authors, and Early English Literature. 


BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST. 


Thousands of the Best Books 
at from 25 to 80 per cent below the original prices. 


The Largest and Best Stock of 


Second-hand and New Remainder Books 
in the World. 


Write for our JUNE CATALOGUE. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 


75, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, Gc. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


| 
| 
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NOW READY. 
THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
HEBRAICA AND JUDAICA. 
MATHEMATICS (NINETEENTH CENTUR 
History. 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BOOKS, 
ECONOMICS. 
MODERN WORKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Catalogue 333. 
331. 
3206. 
320. 
308. 
286. 
332. 


Post free on application to 


BOWES & BOWES 


(LATE & Bowes), 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 
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The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 


The 


Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


3d. WEEKLY. Postage 3d. 15s, YEARLY. Post free. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its oa. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 


journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each finds 
in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.”—Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan. 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historica} 
publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted.”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb. 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”— Le Moniteur d Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


SPECIMEN COPY POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHER, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No. 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane E.C.: and Printed by 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, June 11, 1910. 


